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Victory 


i's By Mary Lee Hall 


HE garish World applauds the king or knave 
Who sells his soul, and for her plaudit yearns, 

A stranger to the signal truths that save. 

The hero, soldier-hearted, from her turns, 
Denies himself the idl of a prize, 

Fights hard with life, a wrestler for his soul, 
And falters not, though his brave eye descries 

Another struggle distancing the goal. 
Amherst, Mass. 
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+ af I 
Lditoria 

We should all be heroic if our trials 
Should 
we? Heroism in the least is the only pledge of 
Unless we take the small- 


Heroism Every Day . 
‘ were on a grand scale! 


heroism in the greatest. 
est trials as real trials of us, and trifling tests as real 
tests of us, we give promise of going down under 
great ones. Dignify little troubles by the thought 
of the divine purpose in them, and great troubles 
will have dignified treatment. Let each small an- 
noyance or disappointment be one degree of heat in 
the furnace for the steel’s sake, one gritty grain in 
the grindstone for the knife’s sake, and the making 
of heroism is ‘here. 

: % 


Added Power for Power to help gives power to harm. 
" Harm In proportion as we are looked up 
to as setting a good example, are we likely to lead 
others in the wrong way if we turn aside from the 
safe course for us and for them. So long as one is 
recognized as an evil doer, he is rather a warning 
than an example. But when one is considered a 
safe guide to follow, his every deflection from the 
true path tends to turn others toward evil. Every 
stage of progress heavenward increases the 1esponsi- 
bility of the traveler as a leader and a guide. We 
need God’s help in being true every step of the 


way to the very end. As we are near to God our- 
selves, we may harm others by any failure to be true 
to God. Just because we are looked up to, we need 


to be extra careful to be and to do right. 
b 4 


Why evil was ever permitted to 
enter the world is one of the prob- 
lems of the ages. Though it continue to puzzle 
philosophers to the end of time, there is a simple 
aspect of it which concerns each one of us personally. 
The opportunity to choose between right and wrong 
is an opportunity to be virtuous and to grow strong 
in righteousness through the use of the will in the 
exercise of choice. 


Making 
Evil Profitable 


There is no virtue in not doing 
wrong when there is no present opportunity to do 
wrong. But there is virtue in doing right when we 
are tempted to evil. A man cannot call himself 
honest unti] he has been situated where he can steal 
and cheat and lie. Froebel says, ‘‘ Man must be 
able to err in order to become good, honest, and 
virtuous.’’ The will is the man, and our moral 
character is the sum- of our moral choices. We 
make evil profitable by deliberately rejecting it. 


“% Len - 
Godliness is a matter of education 


Just as 
a child has powers of observation and calculation, 


Growing 


toward God as well as of inspiration. 


which are developed by his work in school, so he 
has powers which find their proper object in the 
realities of the spiritual life. And as any of our 
powers or organs can be ‘‘ atrophied through dis- 
use,’’ $0 can this organ which reaches toward the 
divine. 
lose the power to see. 


If we never chose to see, we should soon 
And if the refusal became 
contagious, we might have a world in which a great 
many people not only did not see, but even doubted 
if there were any who did. But their dogmatism on 
that point would prove only their own defect. As 
no power or faculty is trained without effort and 
toil, so this which deals with the unseen. It must 
be used many times in a painful, unsatisfactory way, 
before its use becomes spontaneous and delightful. 
It must grow into fulness of power ; it does not 


leap into it. 
x 


Knowing the Hearer | ranslating the Scriptures into the 
as Well as the Truth Janguage of a new set of readers, 
is an important and responsible work. It needs 
God’s help as truly as did the writing of the 
original record. Scholars who attempt to make a 
translation, or a revision, or an explanation of the 
text, ought to seek, and to have, divine assistance in 
their mission. In this service, it is fully as impor- 
tant to know the mode of thinking and speaking by 
the people to be reached, as to know the original 
form of statement of God’s truth to be communi- 
cated. If God wants us to communicate his truth 
to others, he wants us to know how to communicate 
it as surely as what to communicate. The record 
of an attempt of the Rev. Mr. Spalding to translate 
the Bible into the language of the Nez Perces in 
1839, on our Northwest Coast, shows that he 


realized this need. His prayer was, ‘‘ May I at ali 


times feel sensible of the sacredness of this work. 
Give, gracious Lord, a more correct knowledge of the 
language and customs of this people, and of their 
manners of thought, that I may be able to give the 
truths of thy Holy Word correctly in this language. 
May I in no instance be left to convey a wrong 
idea.’’ That man perceived his responsibility and 
peril. It would indeed be well if every parent and 
every teacher realized that he is in danger of mis- 
leading and harming for all time, if not for eternity, 
the little ones of his charge by attempting to declare 
God’s truth to them in words that are not con- 
formed to thé little ones’ ‘‘ manners of thought’’ 


and their ‘‘ language and customs.’’ It is a shame 
to take it for granted that every hearer can under- 
stand what the teacher thinks he understands. The 
teacher must both know what the truth is, and how 


to convey it to the mind of the one to be taught. 
x 2% 


The Burden of the Stranger 


O much has been said, of late years, about the 


stranger and what we owe to him, that the 
other vide of the qucation, on shattheo 





owes to himself, has dropped quite out of sight, 
The worst thing about being a stranger is likely to be 
that he feels no interest in anybody rather than that 
he feels himself neglected. The number of wonders 
and disappointments which arise as to himself will, 
with an intelligent man, quite outnumber his ques- 
tionings as to others. Perhaps his religion, which 
was before so vital with him, seems now to withdraw 
He is 


tempted to believe that he has run upon a variety of 


into the past, and can be coolly regarded. 


circumstances in which religion was never meant to 
flourish. He begins to question its validity for all 
places and circumstances. 

As Christ predicted the trials that were to over- 
take those who followed him, he could hardly have 
been unmindful of this discipline of strangeness ; for 
he had been chilled to the depths of his soul with 
loneliness and disgust and revolt, and he had had to find 
himself over again until his spirit was the same that 
he had with the Father before the world was. The 
stranger finds himself over again, and he finds Christ 
over again, and he knows another depth in his 
Master. 

In our sympathy for the outward condition of the 
stranger we are apt to forget the profounder misery 
of the man whose location is undisturbed, but who 
by some sudden inward change is made a stranger to 
his old trusts and loyalties. What shall we do for 
him on whom falls this burden ? 
thing about the men at our sides who get leagues 
away from their true selves ? 


Who knows any- 


Let one man be 
thrown out- of his secret fellowship with God and 
truth and conscience, and he becomes more of a 
social problem than the harmless new family in the 
neighborhood. No one may know what the dis- 
turbance is, but many a social failure has its roots in 
unknown failures in personal religion. 

We come to recognize as a tendency of human 
nature, wherever you put it, this disposition to 


fly off from its holiest dependences. It is part of 
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the mystery of iniquity that in a week’s time one 
may become an alien to the things that have been 
the ground of all his best life. Only by constant 
moral effort does a man keep familiar with God and 
his own soul. Compared with strangeness here, 
the isolation of the new comer is nothing. Com- 
mit a single deliberate sin, and in a week's time 
what was glowing and inspiring to us in the moral 
To let of 


one’s praying for a single week, though we were 


world looks ghostly and threatening. go 


> 
hardly conscious of the neglect, means that over the 
whole range of life there shall creep an indefinable 
poverty. All the upper levels look dim and strange 
and remote. No matter how long we have been 
Christians, a single false act will for the time being 
make us shudder at the name of Christianity. 

‘The same painful experience belongs to the intel- 
lectual life. There is something almost personal in 
the way our books hold themselves aloof from us 
after a long neglect. No strangeness is more chill- 
ing than that which comes from being long out of 
the track of high thinking. Returning into the 
world of ideas from some relapse into worldliness, we 
find in the mind nothing but worn-out types and 
second-hand patterns where we used to be shaping 
One’s first 


thought is that his mind has lost its youth, its spring 


forth fresh and glowing conceptions. 


and-creativeness, and that these things have passed 
him by forever. Does he want this power enough 
has warmed and softened 


into a new receptivity to truth ? 


to wait. until his nature 
If he does, he 

Truth wants minds as much as minds 
but it 


A man never comes into any great revela- 


shall have it. 


want truth, has its Jaws, and must follow 
them. 
tion unless he has been willing to wait through his 
proper strangerhood. Impatient men can never 
reconcile themselves to this probation of strange- 
ness ; it seems to them an absolute rejection ; they 
do not wart and conquer, because they are not yet 
sure that it is one of the laws of life. ‘To them it is 
the whole story, and not an incident alone, that, in 
all returns to neglected duty or revivals of faltering 
affection, the old interests betray no noisy welcome 
the first day that they return. 

And even beyond the region of wilful mistakes 
and neglects, God still interposes a probation of 
strangeness between the soul and all its new and 
higher discoveries, ‘The transfer of interest from a 
lower level to a higher is not like passing from one 
warm room to another. ‘To the end of his days a 


man will be a stranger as he stands at the entrance 


to some higher spirituality. To be a patient and 
reverent stranger, not filling the air with complaint, nor 
loudly demanding what does not belong to him, nor 
longing for luxurious sensations, is all that is asked 
of him. let him learn this, and half the roughness 
of his way is gone. 

One can hardly be a choice Christian without the 
courage to endure many times when he does not 
No 
one can exaggerate, perhaps, how cold Abraham 


quite know whether he wants Christ or not. 


must have felt when, out of the narrow quarters of 
his old belief, he made the venture of that great 
The hearth 
was always warm in the snug pantheon of his old 


barren belief in a God who was a spirit. 


gods,—the new faith must have made him often won- 
der whether he could keep in it and endure its 
largeness. 

This, in short, is the burden of the stranger. 
Strangeness comes in more forms than we think, and 
our trouble is that we have no theory about it. It 
may have occurred a thousand times, yet, without 
thought and generalization, it may each time seem 
like a 


mischief. Great souls become used to it; 


they expect it. And on the threshold of each new 
experience they bend down as by habit, ahd take up 
its peculiar burden without complaint. Their souls 
arg tempered and strengthened by these sudden 


«o@ings from fervor. 
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But, after all, this burden is brief. Great as are 
our cleavages, our separations from what is true and 
noble, they are nothing as compared with the tre- 
mendous affinities which spring from Christ, nothing 
as compared with the endless activities of his cross, 
and the ceaseless propagation, night and day, to all 
separated souls, of invitations, attractions, persua- 
sions, compulsions, drawing us who were strangers 
back to the God whom we had made cold to our- 
selves, back to our task and its lost glory, and up 
again to those levels and aspirations which had drawn 
us once, but been lost awhile. 
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Motes on Open Letters 


Many of the questions which puzzle 
us admit of no one decisive answer, 


Is it Cause, or Effect? 


while they can be answered with like positiveness in two 
opposite ways, and at the same time are of né importance 
however they are answered. Such a question comes 
from a correspondent in Nova Scotia, as follows : 

Will you kindly answer in ‘‘ Notes on Open Letters’’ whether 
Bible events took place because they were prophesied, or were 
prophesied because they would take place ? 

There is many another similar question. Does God 
do what he does do because it is right, or is God’s course 
a right one because he does it? When ‘‘a fool and his 
money are soon parted,’’ is it because the proverb that 
says so was true originally, or because it was necessary 
for that particular man, as a fool, to pursue just that 
course? Did the chicken or the egg come first in the 
order of creation? Such questions in metaphysics can 
occupy a certain class of minds indefinitely, while the 
more practically inclined have too many more important 
subjects to occupy their one short lifetime. 


% 


Before deciding on the answer to a 
question, it is important to under- 
stand the question itself. A wise physician wants to be 
sure as to the disease before he attempts its cure. This 
truth needs to be considered by a Pennsylvania clergy- 
man, who asks: 


Firet. Find the Hole 


What do you believe to be the worst leakage in the Sunday- 
school, and what is the way to stop it? his is the topic for dis- 
cussion in a county Sunday-school convention. 
will add interest. 


A word from you 


Probably the worst leakage in a Sunday-school is 
where the biggest hole is. In order to locate this hole 
with any certainty, it is necessary to know what is leak- 
ing, or being lost. If the leakage is in the treasury, the 
treasurer needs looking after. If the leakage is in the 
teaching force, the superintendent is responsible for it. 
He ought to see to it that he has the best teachers avail- 
If the 
the teachers 
ought to be stimulated to better work, and kept up to a 


high standard by their superintendent. 


able, and that they are steadily being improved. 
leakage is in the general membership, 


They ought to 
If it 
is a spiritual leakage that is impoverishing the life of 
the school, the pastor ought to feel that he has a work 


be able to retain their scholars or find new ones. 


to do in bringing up the teachers to where they ought to 
be, and in arousing them to incite and inspire all under 
their influence. And thus in all the weak places of a 
Sunday-school, —in the places of waste and leakage, first 


find the hole, then stop it. 


“< 


In the Bible as a whole we find prin- 
Do the 


ciples stated, rather the s lai 
Good Die Young? “iPles sta ather than rules laid 


down. Under the Levitical law we 
have rules which were for a special people at a_particu- 
lar time, but in the later teachings of the Old Testament 
and of the New there are general principles given for 
our universal guidance. Even in the Decalogue, or the 
It is 
important for every Bible student to consider this in his 
Bible searching. 


‘Ten Words, we have principles instead of rules. 


A Sunday-school teacher in Manitoba 
needs to think of this as he asks : 
rhere arose a question in our class-on the lesson, ‘‘ The Vine 


In John 15 
that beareth not fruit he taketh 


and the Branches." 2 it says, ‘‘ Every branch in me 


away. The question is, does 


that apply to our temporal life here ? 


Does it hold good, as a 
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rule, that the wicked co not live as long here upon the earth as 
the righteous? The ground seems to be well taken on both 
sides. Cain, the murderer, lived many years, and builded a 
city. But Psalm 55 : 23 [‘‘ Bloodthirsty and deceitful men shall 
not live out half their days''] and Proverbs 10 : 27 

[‘‘ The fear of the Lord prolongeth days: 


But the years of the wicked sha!l be shortened "’] 


seem hard to get around. 


As a principle it is unmistakable that the right-doer, 
the one who obeys the laws pf God and man, who con- 
forms to the best teachings of revelation and of nature, 
is likely to live longer than one who is in opposition to 
those laws. But it is also true that we live in a world 
where all of us are in a measure dependent on others. 
Each individual gains and suffers by the action of other 
individuals, One evil-doer can wreck a railway train, 
or scuttle a loaded ship, or blow up a factory, or set fire 
to a hotel, or poison all at a great dinner. In such a 
case the good and the bad alike suffer. Moral dif- 
ferences have no immediate effect on the individuals 
swept along together. We are to act, and to urge others 
to act, in accordance with the general principles laid 
down in the Bible, and confirmed by the experiences of 
mankind, that it is always best to do right, whatever 
are the seeming consequences to the individual. In the 
long run, in eternity as well as in time, it will be found 
that those principles can be depended on, 
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From Contributors 


Unsolicited manuscripts sent to the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times should be accompanied by the postage necessary 
for their return if not accepted, provided their return is desired. 
The Editor will endeavor to send back such prepaid unavailable 
manuscripts, but he does not hold himself responsible for them. 
A manuscript should never'be rolled. The name and address of 
its sender should always be written upon the manuscript itself, 
even when accompanied by a letter. Letters, with or without 
manuscripts, should be addressed simply to the Editor,—never 
to a personal name unless their contents are of a personal nature, 
Vexatious delays may be avoided by observing this request. 
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From Forecastle to Forum 
Recollections of Richard H. Dana, Jr. 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


EING born and brought up in a New England sea- 
port town, my early life was closely associated 

with sailors, and my thoughts were necessarily occu- 
pied with stories of sea-going and of adventures on the 
ocean and in distant ports. ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe’’ 


favorite book with the boys of that community, inasmuch 


wasa 


as its romantic narrative was nearest the wonderful re- 
citals of like adventures told us by sailors young or old 
out of their experiences or imaginations. 

It was when I was yet only ten years old that a new 
book of the sea appeared, as a narrative of simple fact, 
yet with an attractiveness of style that gave to reality 
the charm of romance, and that quickly won its way 
among all readers of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe’’ on the sea- 
shore and inland. This book was Richard H. Dana's 
‘*Two Years before the Mast.’* Young Mr. Dana, the 
son of the poet, had earnestly desired to enter the 
United States navy, but had yielded to his parents’ so- 
licitation, and entered Harvard University. Leaving 
Harvard, with impaired health, in 1834, he decided to 
take a sea voyage as a common sailor to the Pacific Coast 
of America, and this volume, published in 1840, was a 
result. 

I first heard it read aloud to my mother by my elder 
brother, Dr. J. 
vacation while a student at Yale. 
remarkable success. ! 


Hammond Trumbull, in his weeks of 
It passed rapidly through various 

It was republished and widely 
read in England, and the Board of Admiralty there 
adopted it for distribution in the navy. 


editions in this country. 


It was trans- 
lated into several continental languages, and everywhere 
met with warm favor. With my early surroundings and 


associations as they were, the book took a hold upon 





} The book took hold of college students, as well as of boys in country 
and city. As an illustration of its power, the college word “ haze” 


taken from its narrative. 


was 
His own college, Harvard, first adopted the 
word, and other colleges followed. Mr. Dana had said of the word, 
“Haze is a word of frequent use on board ship, and never, | believe, used 
elsewhere.”” 


The book itself wasa 
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me such as no other book could have taken. its de- 
tails impressed themselves indelibly on my mind. Its 
author became my hero. Every mention of him caught 
my attention, and I followed his career with loving ad- 
miration. 

That sailor life of Mr. Dana, superadded to his uni- 
versity treining, gave him a knowledge of the world and 
a sympathy with his fellow-men which were of special 
service on many an occasion when he had to deal with 
them in various spheres, as he passed from the fore- 
castle to the forum, 


and became an advocate before 


bench and jury. I was particularly impressed by this 
when my boyhood’s hero made his great argument for 
the continuance of the Bible in the public schools, be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the state of Maine. It was 
while I was deeply intcrested in the cause of religious 
education, to which I subsequently gave my life, and 
thus he who first entered my sphere of thought as a 
young sailor had a new hold on me as he spoke elo- 
quent words for the cause which controlled my being. 

The case was one involving the right of the civil 
authorities to insist on the reading of the English Bible 
in the public schools, against the protests of tax-payers 
who objected to the common English version on the 
score of religious scruples. Mr. Dana had come from 
Massachusetts to argue the case before the full bench of 
the Supreme Court. The main ground of his defense 
was that our ordinary English Bible is the foundation of 
our common views of morality, is the basis of our com- 
mon civilization, and is the bond of our common lan- 
guage ; that, apart from any opinion as to its religious 
teachings, every American child is entitled to be in- 
structed in this book, an acquaintance with which is 
essential to his understanding of very much that he 
hears in public address or reads in the public press ; 
and this though he be of a family which is Protestant or 
Catholic, Jewish, Muhammadan, or Booddhist. 

His. very opening was felicitous and forceful. The 
opposing counsel who immediately preceded him had 
suggested a fear that Mr. Dana's eloquence might have 
a tendency to divert the mind from the simple issue of 
law and fact before the court. Mr. Dana was glad that 
here, at least, ‘‘the race is not to the swift, 
battle to the strong. 


nor the 
A Court of learning and ability 
decides according to its own knowledge and judgment, 
and not according to the weight in the scal& of ad- 
And, as if 
preparing the way for his special claim that a knowledge 


vocacy ; and therein is my confidence.’ 


of the Bible language gave force to much in public 
speech not otherwise understood, he added, with a skil- 
ful adaptation of Paul's words before King Agrippa, ‘‘ I 
think myself happy, may it please your Honors, that | 
am to answer for myself this day before you, touching 
the things whereof we are accused, because we know you 
to be expert in the customs and questigns which are at 
issue here.’’ 

His tribute to our English Bible was more than an 
It was a con- 
tribution to the classic literature of our language, which 


argument for a decision from that court. 


has since served successive generations of readers as 
widely as pure English is spoken and valued. Of that 
Bible he said : ‘‘As a well of pure English, undefiled, 
as a fountain of pure, idiomatic English, it has not its 
equal ‘in the world. It was fortunately—may we not, 
without presumption, say providentially—translated at a 
time when the English language was in its purest state. 
It has done more to amchor the English language in the 
state it then was than all other books together.. The 
fact that so many millions of each succeeding genera- 
tion, in all parts of the world where the English language 
is used, read the same great lessons in the same words, 
not only keeps the language anchored where it was in its 
best state, but it preserves its universality and frees it 
from all material provincialisms and /af/ois, so that the 
same words and phrases and idioms are used in Lon- 
don, New York, San Francisco, Australia, China, and 
India. To preserve this unity and stedfastness, the Book 
of Common Prayer has done much, Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, and Bunyan, have done much, but the English 
Bible has done tenfold more than they all. 

‘‘From the common English Bible, too, we derive 
our household words, our phrases and illustrations, the 
familiar speech of the people. Our associations are 
with its narratives, its parables, its histories, and its bi- 
ographies. If a man knew the Bible in its original 
Greek and Hebrew by heart, and did not know the 
common English version, he would be ignorant of the 
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speech of the people. In sermons, in public speeches, 
from the pulpit, the bar, and the platform, would come 
allusions, references, quotations, —that exquisite electri- 
fying by conductors by which the heart of a whole people 
is touched by a word, a phrase, in itself nothing, but 


everything in its power of conducting,—and all this 





would be to him an unknown world. No greater wrong, 
intellectually, could be inflicted on the children of a 
school—aye, even on the Roman Catholic children—than 
to bring them up in ignorance of the English Bible. As 
well might a master instruct his pupil in Latin, and send 
him to spend his days among scholars, and keep him in 
ignorance of the words of Virgil and Horace and Cicero 
and Terence and Tacitus. As a preparation for life, 
an acquaintance with the common English Bible is in- 
dispensable."’ 

That argument of Mr. Dana secured the decision of 
the court for his clients. Moreover, it was published by 
itself as the strongest plea yet presented for the Bible in 
the common schools, and copies of it were sent broad- 
cast over the land. For a quarter of a century I had 
occasion to quote from it freely in public addresses in 
the field of my chosen work, and it won me yet closer 
in admiration to its and 


speaker. 


author as my hero writer 

It was some twenty-five years after I had been won by 
the fascinating story in ‘‘ Two Years before the Mast’’ 
that I first met Mr. Dana personally, and had the oppor- 
tunity of becoming familiar with the charm of his man- 
ner in conversation, as I had so long known of his power 
in writing and in public address. It was soon after our 
Civil War that, in Boston, I was a guest at a reception 
and banquet given to my friend, General Joseph R. 
Hawley, who had just been chosen Governor of Connec- 
ticut. Atthe dinner-table, presided over by Governor 
John A. Andrew, I was presented to Mr. Dana, and 
given a seat next him. When, after sharing in several 
hours of conversation, he rose in response to a call from 
Governor Andrew and spoke in graceful tribute to the 
distinguished guest of the evening, I was impressed with 
the grace and felicity of his utterances. To my glad 
surprise, he spoke incidentally tn terms vf high praiow 
and admiration of my fallen army comrade and tent- 
mate and dearest friend, Major Henry W. Camp, 
whose story I had told as the ‘* Knightly Soldier.’’ 

As Mr. Dana resumed his seat; and I congratulated 
him on the eloquence and force of his address, I asked 
He re- 
plied that he had only known him from his published 
story, and it was then that he first learned that his seat- 
mate had so deep an interest in the young hero. 


him if he had known Henry Camp personally. 


From 
that hour I was in new and pleasant relations with Mr. 
Dana, and, through those relations, 1 was privileged to 
learn something of his methods of thought and work. 

For years | had been interested in the subject of cra- 
toryeand public address. I had known something of 
the methods of masters in that realm, and had conversed 
on the subject with some who had special power as pub- 
lic speakers. But in the addresses of Mr. Dana I saw 
peculiarities which I had never observed in the speech 
of another. The easy naturalness of his addresses, 
coupled with their finish in thought and phrasing, were 
beyond anything in the sphere of my observations. It 
seemed, in a sense, as if he were in ordinary conversa- 
tion, speaking freely out of a full mind, and in readi- 
ness of thought, yet with such rare beauty of diction and 
impressiveness of style as was surely a result of careful 
preparation. Because of this, I watched his speech and 
manner with added interest. 

In the early summer of 1867, I was present as a guest 
at a public celebration of the inauguration of the new 
town of Arlington, just then set off from North Cam- 
bridge. At the banquet, under a mammoth tent on the 
public common, several distingushed and _ eloquent 
speakers made addresses, including Governor A. H. 


Bullock, Senator Charles Sumner, General Charles 
Devens, General Nathaniel P. Banks, Mr. Dana, and 
others. Mr. Dana's graceful address was in such 
marked contrast with the labored rhetoric of Senator 


Sumner, the dazzling finish of the speech of General 
Devens, and the addresses of other well-known orators, 
that 
longed to know how it had been prepared. 


it was a new cause of admiration to me, and I 
While por- 
tions of it could not have been entirely impromptu, much 
of it was in response to what had been said by speakers 
just before him, and therefore must have been first 


thought of at the time. I longed to know how much 
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had been prepared in advance, and how much was on 
the spur of the moment. 

A few weeks later, as I boarded a train from Boston 
to Worcester, | saw Mr. Dana in the car, and sat down 
beside him. I asked if I might question him about 
that address at Arlington, telling him of the puzzle in 
my mind over its rare combination of ease and natural- 
ness and finish. He answered me with entire freedom, 
and I learned much from that conversation. 

‘*You ask me, Mr. Trumbull, if I had specially pre- 
pared myself for that occasion. I that I 
In this in- 
stance, I considered the place and the circumstances, 


answer you 
never speak without special preparation. 


and who were to be present, then I decided that just 
then and there three things would be appropriate for me 
to say.”’ 

Then he named three points, with a thought under 
each head. 

‘‘This gave me my skeleton, and I fleshed it with 
these thoughts. While others were speaking, I was 
thinking of what I might say in the line of their sugges- 
tion, and under which head of my talk it should come. 
When it came my turn to speak, I was ready. The 
preparation beforehand had enabled me to use natu- 
rally what I newly prepared as I sat at the table.'’ 

‘You say you had prepared yourself beforehand, Mr. 
Dana. Do you mean that you had written down your 
preparation ?’’ 

It was in response to that question that Mr. Dana's 
most important utterance was given. It is in order to 
emphasize that, that I am writing these reminiscences. 

‘No, Mr. Trumbull, I never write down what I am 
going to speak. The idioms for the eye are different 
from the idioms for the ear, and when a man writes, he 
unconsciously uses those idioms which are designed for 
the eye ; therefore I never write down what I intend to 
say in a speech.,"’ 

‘*Do you mean, Mr. Dana, that even in an extended 
oration or public address, you do not make written notes 
in advance ?"’ 

‘¢T mean just that, and I'll give you an illustration of 
ft, Nf1. Treamvutt, syvorerye. rr" 
was invited by the City Council of Cambridge to deliver 
I knew that 
it was a historic occasion, and that my reputation was 


Wn threo coat wl mtwered 


the formal address on his life and services. 


involved in it. I must do my best work. I must pre- 


pare myself most carefully. Yet, because the address 
The address 
When | 


deliver it, every fact, citation, and utterance was in its 


was to be spoken, it must not be written. 
was more than two hours in length. rose to 
place in my mind, yet I had never touched pen to paper 
in its preparation. copy of the 
address was requested of me, by the City Council, for 
publication, I paced my library floor, and recited the 
address anew while my daughters wrote it down at this 
dictation. 


When, afterwards, a 


I feared that, if 1 should myself attempt to 
write it, I should inevitably fall into the idioms for the 
eye." 

‘« That is marvelous, Mr. Dana. I never could have 
conceived of the possibility of such a thing."’ 

‘‘Well, so far as that is concerned, when I stated 
these facts to my friend Judge Emory Washburn, he 
asked me if I would not be so good as to write them 
down over my own signature, and give him the record ; 
for he feared, if he should state them on his own recol- 
lection, he would not be believed.’’ 

‘«T can understand how he would feel about that, Mr. 
Dana ; for the fact would seem almost incredible to the 
common mind."’ 

A few days after this railway interview, I received from 
Mr. Dana a copy of the published address on the ‘ Life 
and Services of Edward Everett,’’ with this autograph 
note, in kind affirmation of his statement concerning its 
preparation : 


3USTON, August 12, 1867. 
My DEAR SIR: 
Speaking of the different modes of preparing for public 
speaking, I send you, by this mail, my address on Mr. Everett's 
life and ‘services, as an instance of something composed entirely 


in the head, and delivered memoriter, without a sertence having 


been put on paper. I think | was two and a quarter hours in 
delivering it. = 

When the city asked me for a copy for the press, I was obliged 
to dictate it memoriter to my daughters, who wrote it down, and 
their manuscript was sent to the press. That was nearly two 
weeks after the address had been delivered. 

Yours truly, 
R. H. DANA, JR. 
Philadelphia. 
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For Children at Home 


An American Boy 
By Margaret Holmes Bates 


OU say you were ‘‘ born here, —that settles the matter ; ’’ 
Y Not quite ; perhaps much as the marching and noise, 
The burning of powder, the din, and the clatter 

On Fourth of July makes soldiers of boys. 


You see, the American standard was set 
Quite high at the first, and it’s rising still higher ; 
No American boy is allowed to forget 


That he cannot be great through the fame of his sire. 


The men who are great on our history’s page 

That speaks of our work for our first hundred years, 
Whose fame is increasing as age after aye 

Rolls backward, to drown in the guif of the years, 


Are great from the fact that they stood for the right, 
Regardless of person, of place, or of pelf; 

They battled cach evil that rose into sight 
For the good of their fellows, forgetful of self. 


This is what is expected. You may have been born 
In the slums of a city, or far in the West 
’Mongst the shimmering plumes of the ripening corn ; 


Or first saw the light where a king’s golden crest 


Overshadowead the land; where the poor turned their eyes 
From their hovels, far out over mountain and wave, 

To the sunset Republic, where liberty’s skies 
Smiled down on the homes of the free and the brave. 


Being born an American, can’t be denied, 
Gives a man a fair start on the highway of fame, 
Or of wealth, or whatever else he may decide 


To deserve, to achieve, and attach to his name. 


But whoever would win must be ready to work ; 
Ile must earn and secure before he may enjoy ; 


In all the wide field there’s no sheaf for the shirks,— 


Peewee thie ten he eon Ameanecan hay 


You may not be selected for perilous trips 
Over mountains and glaciers, or sail in the van 
Of the feet for entrapping an enemy’s ships, 
Then take to the waves on a catamaran, 


But you must be ready, and stand by your guns, 
Wherever you find them, as firm as the earth, 
If you would be proved one of Uncle Sam's sons 


By lawful adoption or fortunate birth. 


Then hold your head high, your eyes on the stars 
And stripes of our banner, your hand firm and sure ; 
You will win, though you carry an enemy's scars, — 


Like Galahad strong because you are pure. 


Stand fast for the right. Louk well to your ways ; 
Build your life of pure gold, with no grain of alloy ; 
Do your best if you’d win yourself loftiest praise, 
And deserve to be called an American boy. 
New York City. 
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A Still Fourth of July 
By Fredrica L. Ballard 


| Sah had lived in Canada since he was three years 

old. He liked the house he lived in, and the 
yard, and the boys and girls who lived on his street ; 
but there was no Fourth of July. Fourth of July be- 
longs to the United States. 

The summer before Tony was seven he came to the 
United States to visit his Grandmother Blanchard. He 
came on the last day of June, and he talked nearly all 
the time of what he would do on the Fourth of July. 
Two days after Tony came to grandmother's, his Uncle 
Will sent him a box by express from the city. 

James, who was grandmother's coachman, and hosed 
the yard and street before the house too, helped Tony 
to open the box, and in it they found all sorts of things 
to use on the Fourth of July. 

*«One, two, three, four, five, siz boxes of torpedoes,’ 
counted Tony.  ‘‘ And lots of those things that go up in 
the air, and firecrackers,—and what are these long 
sticks ?”’ 

** That's punk, sonny,"’ 


said James. ‘1 s' posed all 


oys knew punk."’ 
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‘‘What do you do with it, James? 
off?’’ asked Tony. 
‘* No, no. 


Do you set it 


You light it, and it keeps burning slowly, 
and doesn't blaze up, and you light your crackers 
and things from it, instead of playin’ too much with 
matches.’’ 

Four times that afternoon Tony took the heavy 
wooden box on to the side porch to look at his treas- 
ures. Once he took them all from the box and spread 
them about on the porch, to see how many there were. 
Scamp, grandmother s small dog, came up the steps and 
snuffed with interest at the bundles and packages that 
smelled so surely of powder. At last he caught a cannon 
cracker between his sharp white teeth, and, before Tony 
could stop him, or run for help, Scamp had swallowed a 
piece of the Fourth of July celebration. 

Poor Tony was very frightened, 

‘‘I'm just as sorry, grandmother,"’ he said excitedly. 
‘« But if we keep him away from the fire for several days, 
wo1't he be all right? We won't be afraid of his blow- 
ing up jus‘ any time for always, —will we ?”’ 

‘*No, Tony,'’ said grandmother, ‘‘1 do not think 
there is any fear of Scamp’s blowing up. The powder 
may make him sick,’’ 

Scamp did not enjoy his firecracker lunch, but in a 
day or two he was quite well, and Tony was no longer 
afraid of his blowing up. 

The day before the Fourth of July, grandmother took 
Tony in next door to see the new baby. Tony had 
heard them speak of the new baby, and he had not for- 
gotten to play quietly in the yard, that he might not 
disturb the little new neighbor. 

The baby's nurse brought the baby into the sitting- 
He was so small 
and so pink in his soft blanket that Tony became very 


room, where Tony could see him. 


much interested, and asked if he might touch him. The 
nurse was pleased with Tony's nice manners. 
she said. 

Tony stood on tiptoe, and then leaned over very far, 
and kissed the soft pink cheek. 


‘* You may kiss his cheek, dear,”’ 


He twisted up his 
mouth, and said : 

441 couldn't toll when I got therc, le’s su soft.** 

The nurse invited him to come again, and Tony 
thanked her and said that he would. Then he walked 
down the stairs on the tips of his toes. 

‘‘T like that baby,’ he said to grandmother as they 
crossed the yard to their own house. ‘‘ But I wish he was 
going away somewhere for just a few days,—some real 
nice place, of course,’’ he added quickly ; for he did 
not want to seem unkind. 

‘*Why do you wish that, Tony ?’ 


said grandmother. 
‘* The baby is much too small to travel.’’ 

‘I was afraid so,'’ said Tony soberly. ‘‘ But I didn't 

I wanted to 
I've never made any noise 
I don’t want people to think 
I'm not a good American. I didn't think it would be 
polite to make a noise up in Canada, because they 
haven't any Fourth of July up there; so I just hung out 
a flag. But here I thought I could make a noise.’’ 


want to keep quiet on the Fourth of July. 
make a great deal of noise. 
on the Fourth of July. 


Grandmother was very much pleased to see how 
thoughtful Tony was, 

‘*] didn't like to ask you to be quiet on the Fourth of 
July, Tony dear,'’ she said ; ‘for I was afraid you 
could not be happy without the noise. But, if you are 
willing to have a still Fourth of July, -I know that dear 
baby's mother would be very much obliged, and I think 
we can show how much we love our country without 
making very much noise.’’ 

Tony was very still the evening before the Fourth. 
He sat on the porch steps with his knees almost up to 
his chin, and watched James as he hosed the grass, 
the cannas, the geraniums, and then the grass over 
again. 

Grandmother had a visitor, and could not talk much 
to Tony, but she thought she knew what he was think- 
ing about, and, when the stars began to show in the 
sky, and it was Teny’s bedtime, she called the little 
boy to her, and said : 

‘‘Good-night, dear, and sweet dreams. You are a 
good boy, Tony.’" And Tony understood just what she 
meant. 

The next morning Tony could hear the far-off bang 
of torpedoes and the crack-crack of firecrackers. As far 
away as the next street the sounds were. 

There were no children at home on grandmother's 
street, —just Tony and the new baby. 
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Tony looked at his crackers and torpedoes, and then 
put them away, and smiled bravely. James let him 
light a piece of punk, to see how it burned. Punk 
makes no noise. Then grandmother called Tony 
to her. 


‘‘Tony,’’ she said, ‘‘you are one of the best little 


boys I ever knew."’ 

Tony wondered if praise were as pleasant as noise. 

‘« And, Tony,’’ grandmother went on, ‘‘James will 
take you down street and help you buy some flags and 
Chinese lanterns, and we will decorate the porch, to 
show that we love our country.’’ 

Tony's face shone. This was even nicer than being 
called a good boy. 

They bought long lanterns and short, fat lanterns and 
lanterns shaped like fluted melons, and a flag for each 
post on the porch, and a small one for Tony's hat, 

James strung wires and hung the lanterns, after care- 
fully setting candles inside them. 

For supper they had red-white-and-blue ice-cream, — 
not very red, and not very blue, but quite white, and 
meant to be patriotic. 

Then they lit all the lanterns and lighted some beauti- 
ful colored lights,—red and green, which made every- 
thing look strange and beautiful. 

Tony stayed up an hour past bedtime, and when at 
last, quite happy and tired, he went upstairs to bed, he 
found that he could see some beautiful red-white-and- 
blue rockets shoot up into the darkness far above the 
roofs of the houses. 

As grandmother kissed him ‘‘ good-night’’ she said : 

‘‘Tony, we will have the fireworks before you go 
home. We will celebrate our country’s freedom some 
other day than the Fourth of July, but we shall be just 


as good Americans, I am sure. We are just as proud of 


our country in August as in July,—aren’t we ?”’ 
‘* You bet !°’ 


proud of my country every day.’ 


said Tony, sitting up in bed. ‘I'm 


‘« That's the kind of men your country wants, dear,’’ 
said grandmother. 

When, on the last day of August, the last night Tony 
would be at grandmother's, the neighbors saw a small 
boy, an elderly lady, and a colored man, industriously 
setting off rockets, Roman candles, and firecrackers, 
they wondered what it meant. But Tony knew, and 
grandmother knew, and we know. 

Philadelphia. 
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For the Superintendent 


A Successful Sunday-School Picnic 
| By Irene L. Pratt 


HE announcement of the fact, by the superintendent 

of the Fourth Baptist Sunday-school of Minneapo- 

lis, that the picnic season was at hand, was received with 

The older members looked 

resigned, while ‘‘ that tired feeling’’ expressed itself in 

the faces of the young people. 
fested but a feeble interest. 


varying degrees of interest. 
é g 4 
Even the children mani- 


He went on, however, from force of habit or sense of 
duty, to appoint the ‘‘ picnic committee,’’ and the date 
of its meeting. 

The following Sunday, the chairman of this commit- 
tee reported that the committee had met and sub-com- 
mittees had been appointed. The date had been 
decided upon and the place selected. 

‘«Sunday-school picnics are a_ bore,”’ 
young lady. 


whispered a 
And this seemed to be the consensus of 
opinion,—a sort of necessary evil, from which there 
seemed to be no honorable means of escape. 

The chairman explained that the committee had de- 
cidcd to endeavor to make this occasion an outing for as 
large a number as possible, and for this reason grounds 
near by, which would cost only the regular street-car 
fare to reach, had been chosen. They were no less 
beautiful because of their familiarity, and were furnished 
with seats, swings, tables, water,—in fact, everything 
conducive to the enjoyment of picnickers, and all ab- 
solutely free. 

The grove at Lake Harriet, one of the beautiful chain 
of lakes that surrounds the city like a girdle of gems, 
and whese waters leap into the bosom of the ‘‘ Great 
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Father of Waters '’ over the celebrated Falls of Minne- 
haha, was the favored spot. 

A look of disappointment settled over the school as 
the prospects faded away of a more extended excursion to 
Lake Minnetonka, or White Bear, or some other of the 
thousand lakes that sparkle like gems of crystal on the 
bosom of beautiful Minnesota (‘‘Sky-tinted water ’’). 
Boys of the intermediate grade remarked so/fo voce, 
«« Better go to Todd's Pond."’ 

The chairman went on to announce the various com- 
mittees, —transportation, refreshment, finance, program, 
etc., and last, but. not least, the surprise committee. 
Sixty members of the school had been appointed on 
these committees, and, when their names were read, 
sixty people, at least, assumed an attitude of interest. 
The surprise committee were shrouded in as much of 
mystery as possible. 

The next Sunday the arrangements were announced, 
and the children told to urge their parents, whether 
members of the school or not, to attend. 
time for getting acquainted. 

The day came,—a ‘‘perfect June day’’ 
August. The crowd came 


It was to be a 


in early 
also,—twice as 


many as 
could find seats in the chartered cars. Grandmothers 
and babies in arms were very much in evidence. All 


were crowded on board, and started off 
thusiasm. 


amid great en- 
Some one had improvised a yell that would 
have done credit to a college football team, and which 
attracted the attention, if not the admiration, of the 
tired humanity that looked from envious eyes as the 
merry crowd, 
the streets. 


on pleasure bent, was borne through 

The destination reached, a line of march was formed, 
two gentlemen bearing the star-spangled banner leading 
the way, also the singing, as they marched to the spot 
selected. 

The pastor then spoke a few words of weleome and 
instruction, this latter pertaining, however, more to the 
grounds and the time of return, etc., than to any re- 
ligious culture. 

A short program of songs and drills was given by the 
children, at the close of which ‘‘ America’’ was sung. 
At the ‘conclusion of this a little girl dressed in the 
national colors mounted the stump ofa tree, and waved 
a flag aloft, as all present joined in the pledgg familiar 
to our school children, ‘‘I pledge my hand and my 
heart to my country ; one nation, one language, one 
flag,"’ and saluted the flag. At this point tiny flags 
were scattered over the crowd by boys who had pre- 
viously concealed themselves in the branches of the beau- 
tiful elms overhead. Surprise number one. 

The refreshment committee then began the spreading 
of the lunch, and, as usual, were surrounded by a hungry 
crowd who were anything but an assistance. It was then 
announced that in a certain part of the grove a very 
strange thing had been discovered. Trees and bushes 
had been found bearing peanuts, which, every one knew, 
naturally grew in the ground on vines, like potatoes. 
The location was pointed out, and the whole crowd of 
youngsters started on a mad race for the spot. An hour 
was spent in a grand peanut hunt. Surprise number 
two. 

Never before had the wonderful phenomena of trees 
with nuts under the bark, in knot-holes, and attached 
by pins in every conceivable out-of-the-way place, been 
known. Then followed the crowning event of all pic- 
nics, the lunch, which needs no description. 

Among the prizes offered were one for the greatest 
variety of leaves collected by any child, and another for 
the longest list of names of trees found in the grove. 
Some of the children soon started to make the collec- 
tion, and there was another surprise when the number 
was announced. 

The Golden 
Texts of two preceding years had been written on paper 


Others joined in a ‘‘ butterfly chase."’ 


butterflies, and then cut in two. One wing of each 
butterfly was pinned to a tree, while the other half was 
given to those who desired to compete for the prize 
offered to the one matching the largest number of Golden 
Texts. This game was number four of the surprise com- 
mittee. 

Number five was a gentleman with a camera, who 
took phctographs of various groups. The usual races 
and games were indulged in, including a bicycle race. 
The prize for this latter was awarded to the one reach- 
ing the goal jast. 


Surprise number six appeared in the form of a beauti- 
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ful young lady dressed as the Goddess of Liberty, who 
presented the prizes with many amusing remarks. 

‘*A sad but glorious day’’ it had proved to many who 
were awarded ‘‘ booby '’ prizes. 

And now but a few minutes were left for a run about 
the boulevard which Surrounded the lake, ere the cars 
were on hand, and a weary but satisfied crowd clam- 
bered aboard. 

Before the end of the journey, bags of pop-corn in 
which were hidden tiny dolls and other inexpensive toys 
were produced from some mysterious quarter by the sur- 
prise committee, and distributed to each tired but happy 
child, and all went home voting the day a complete 
success. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Jor the Teacher 


How to Conquer a Disorderly Class 
By V. F. P. 


HRIST'S reply to the lawyer is the best rule of all 

for us : ‘* Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 

all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 

strength, and with all thy mind; and thy neighbour as 
thyself.’’ 

These turbulent volatile ‘‘ neighbors ''of ours in our 
classes, if loved as ourselves, may indeed be conquered 
if love of the Lord pervades us through and through, 
inspiring all our desire to help them. 
class is not usually ‘* loved."’ 


For a disorderly 
No, those boys or girls 
are sure you vote each of them ‘‘a regular nuisance, the 
worst class ever taught.’’ Tell them you truly care for 
them ; show them plainly that your deepest interest is 
for them. Never lose patience, no matter what the 
provocation ; never be sarcastic, and the transformation 
has begun. 

We are promiced that the Holy Snirit ‘‘ will bring all 
things to your remembrance.'’ When we undertake a 
work for Christ, we find this indeed true. He quickens 
our minds, he makes us more intelligent, and the deep 
thought necessary to study the lesson for our restless, 
energetic class, does often amaze us with ever new sug- 
gestions and ways of working, from stress of our need, 
all through His power. 

With such a class, beaten tracks have to be avoided. 
You must be provided with a reserve fund of unex- 
pecteds. They have honored me all my teaching Iife 
with various disorderly classes,—first girls, then boys, 
then more boys. The result has been that my greatest, 
best encyclopedia for all of them, has become, more and 
Here 
you have a wealth of illustration, an unexpectedness of 
supply that never fails. 
pure and simple. 


more, missionary information from all sources. 


It is not always missionary 
It is folk-lore, history, geography, of 
all lands. 

One very stormy Sunday, they gave me a composite 
must have been 
It 


Noticing that one 


class of several boys’ classes. There 


twenty. They fairly surged to and fro in their seats. 
seemed impossible to control them. 
of the most disorderly big fellows had some bits of calico 
in his hand, I politely begged to look at a piece. They 
were scraps left from some quilt, very ordinary in every 
way, squares mostly. 

‘«Do you know, boys, I had something come to me 
from China just like this last week ?"’ 
that a curious beginning. 


They thought 
‘¢ May I mark this piece ?’’ 
That was queerer still. So I drew on one bit the out- 
line of a ‘‘ spirit garment’’ that had just come to me 
from Shanghai, then on another showed how the trou- 
sers and skirt would be. This led to a talk on spirit 
worship there, and gradually the spiritual part of the 
iesson became appropriate and interested all. 

*« Next Sunday I will bring some of the real spirit gar- 


ments to show you,”’ the 


was my parting word. So 
next Sunday I made a tour of all the classes whence 
these boys had come, remembering a promise means so 
much. 

To show the value, the elevating power of Christian- 
ity, what so powerful as a story like the life of Titus 
Coan in the Sandwich Islands, with those thousands at 
the Pentecost of Hilo? Or what can rouse a boy better 


than such heroism as Allen Gardiner's? Just try this 


plan. 
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Then in one's Bible some rice-paper pictures can be 
slipped, or perhaps merely a picture cut from advertise- 
ment pages. brought out unexpectedly, it focuses at- 
tention at a time that perhaps the next-door classes are 
all being disturbed by some frolic among the boys who 
have not been long in your charge. 

A small map of the world is always folded up some- 
where in my Bible ; and who can get on without it in 
explaining such a fact as the greatness of the Jews while 
they were faithful to God, and the rise and downfall of 
nation after nation who became “lifted up,’’ and ‘‘ gave 
not God the glory'’? You need this map to show where 
to-day Christianity holds sway, where are the greatest 
needs, the deepest darkness. ‘‘ A map of the world is 


the best prayer-book,’’ some one said, and it can be 
used for prayer leverage in your class. 
Is your one aim the extending of Christ's kingdom in 


your class, in America, in the world ? 


‘«Thy kingdom 
means all your powers on the alert for Christ. 
And he blesses and increases every talent used in his 
service, 


come’ 
He even seems to awaken powers we never 
knew we possessed, all through the great power of love. 
First to him, then to our class neighbors. 

Watch the classes around you, and see how the teach- 
ers greet the members. How much can be conveyed 
in an ever-cordial handshake at the beginning and close 
of each service. At that one moment's contact there is 
often time to ask after the family, or how a cold is, or 
how work progresses, especially as they pass out ; and 
the personal interest deepens and becomes more con- 
vincing. Cultivate manners as a fine art. 

In between Sundays you may or may not have time 
for visiting, but if you write a postal-card even, or a 
friendly note after an absence, it is a help to greater 
friendship. Have you a list of all the birthdays? Do 
you send at each one some trifling gift, remembering 
that a tiny plant will please Ed, or a small book will fit 
into Lewis's shelf and taste ? You never can tell how these 
are the days that most impress a family. Often your 
scholar is the only link they have with Christian wor- 






































shin. You can make same snecial 
compass, the thought that our guic 


be Christ. 
A birthday token means so much more than a Christ- 


faugh as suit 


e through life must 


We need him day by day. 


mas gift; so with me the latter is always the least, 
and my class and I grow nearer because of the unex- 
pected presents coming as purely personal remem- 
brances. 

Sometimes you can have your class spend an after- 
noon or an evening with you. This is another of those 
personal touches that are so helpful. Do not think an 


elaborate entertainment or program necessary. You 
may have pictures to show, or some books or curiosi- 
ties ; games can be played, apples and ginger-cakes 
handed about. The more you cultivate simplicity, the 
better will be the results. 

Perhaps to show a special picture, you carry some book 
with you to class like Layard’s ‘‘ Nineveh,’’ or Egerton 
Young's ‘‘ On the Indian Trail,’’ and then lend it to the 
most interested. The picture of Mr. Young writing on 
the rock, before all the Indians, the name of God, is 
wonderfully impressive, and fits in with what you have 
already told of the Jehovah name of our deity, and the 
fresh pen always used when writing it. The teacher's 


book is a great treasure ; it is a great privilege to bor- 


row it. 
When all our strength fails, and our mind seems numb 
and unequal to coping with these restless—and ims. 


mortal—souls, then we pause awhile and pray Asa’s 


prayer (we need to pause often to pray. If we only tar- 
ried longer with the Lord, we would be strong 


power of his might,"’ 


‘‘in the 
», “ite 
nothing with thee to help, whether with many, or with 
them that 


‘* filled with his Spirit 


have no power: help us, O Lord our God ; 


for we rest on thee, and in thy name we go against this 
multitude. O Lord, thou art our God ; let not man pre- 
vail against thee. 

of 


Monday for 


And, finally, have you tried giving each one 


Wiil, 


Ed, Tuesday for Lewis, giving each a card with days 


your 
class a ‘‘ prayer-day,’'—Sunday for 
and names, each to pray for himself and the class then, 
knowing that you are praying by name for that one 


through the day ? ‘«We must 


As old John Eliot wrote : 
for 


and the Lord be with thee. 


not sit down and wait miracles. 


Up and be doing, 
Prayer and pains, through 
faith in Jesus Christ, will do anything."’ 


Germantown, Philadelphia. 
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Lesson Helps 


Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1899 


x. July 2.—Gracious Invitations 


2. July 9.— Daniel in Babylon 


3. July 16.—The Hebrews in the Fiery Purnece a 
4 July 23.—The Handwriting on the Wall 
5. July 30.—Daniel in the Den of Lions . 


6. August 6.—The New Heart 


9. August 13.—Fzekiel’s Great Vision . 

8. August 20.—The River of Salvation 

9 August 27.—Returning from Captivity 

Rebuilding the Temple . 
Encouraging the Builders . 

~ Power through the Spirit 


zo. September 3. 
a1. September ro. 
za. September 17 
13. September 24. 


Review. 


“x % 


. Dan. 3: $ 14- 28 
. Dan. 5: 17-31 
Dan. 6 : 10-23 

. Ezek. 36 ; 25-36 
Ezek. 37: 1-14 
Ezek. 47: 1-12 
Ezra 1: a-11 

Ezra 3: 10to 4:5 
Hag. 2: 1-9 
Zech. 4: 1-14 


% 


Lesson 3, July 16, 1890 


The Hebrews in the Fiery Furnace 


Dan. 
Read the chapter 


GOLDEN 
#s.—Dan. 3: 17. 


COMMON VERSION 


14 Néb-u-chad-néz’zar spake 
and said unto them, /s é¢ true, 
O Sha'drach, Mé’shach, and 
A-béd’-ne-gi? do not ye serve 
my gods, nor worship the golde n 
image which | have set up? 

15 Now if ye be ready that at 
what time ye hear the sound of 
the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, 
xsaltery, and dulcimer, and all 
finds of music, ye fall down 
and worship the image which I 
have made; we//; but if ye 
worship not, ye shall be cast the 
same hour into the midst of a 
burning fiery furnace ; and who 
és that God that shall deliver 
you out of my hands? 

16 Sha’ drach, Mé’shach, and 


: 00, answered — and 
uivaar. we are not careful to 
answer thee in this matter. 

17 If it be*se, our God whom 
we serve is able to deliver us 
from the burning fiery furnace, 
and he will deliver ws out of 
thine hand, O king. 

18 But if not, be it known 
unto thee, O king, that we will 
not serve thy gods, nor worship 
the golden image which thou 
bast set up. 

19 4 ‘Then was Néb-u-chad- 
néz’zar full of fury, and the 
form of his visage was changed 
against Sha’drach, Mé’shach, 
and A-béd’-ne-g6 : ¢herefore he 
spake, and commanded that 
they should heat the furnace 
one seven times more than it 
was wont to be heated. 

20 And he commanded the 
most mighty men that were in 
his army to bind NSha‘drach, 
Mé’shach, and A-béd’-ne-gé, 
and to cast ¢hkem into the burn- 
ing fitry furnace. 

at ‘Then these men _ were 
bound in their coats, their 
hosen, and their hats, and their 
other garments, and were cast 
into the midst of the burning 
fiery furnace. 

22 Iherefore because the 
king's commandment was 
urgent, and the furnace exceed- 
ing hot, the flame of the fire 
slew those men that took up 
ee Mé’shach, and 
A-béd’-ne-gi. 

23 And “these three men, 
Sha’ drach, Mé’shach, and 
A-béd’—ne-gé, fell down bound 
into the midst of the burning 
fiery furnace. 

24 Then Néb-u-chad-néz’zar 
the king was astonied, and rose 
up in haste, awd spake, and 
said unto his counsellors, Did 
not we cast three men bound 
into the midst of the fire? They 
answered and said unto the 
king, ‘True, O king. 

25 He answered and said, 
Lo, I see four men loose, walk- 
ing in the midst of the fire, and 
they have no hurt; and the 
form of the fourth is like the 
Son of God. 

2 € Then Néb-u-chad- 
néz'zar came near to the mouth 
of the burning fiery furnace, 
and spake, and said, Sha’drach, 
Meé'shach, and A-bid’-ne-gi, ye 
servants of the most high God, 


1Or, we are not careful * Or, Behold, our God & 


Memory verses 


3: 14-28 


: 16-18 


Text : Our God whom we serve ts able to deliver 


REVISED VERSION 


14 Nebuchadnezzar answered 
and said unto them, Is it 
of purpose, O Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abed-nego, 
that ye serve not my god, 
nor worship the golden 
image which I have set up ? 
Now if ye ‘be ready that at 
what time ye hear the sound 
of the cornet, flute, harp, 
sackbut, psaltery, and dul- 
cimer, and all. kinds of 
music, ye fall down and 
worship the image which I 
have made, we//: but if ye 
worship not, ye shall be cast 
the same hour into the midst 
of a burning fiery furnace ; 
and who is. that god that 
shall de deliver r you out fof my 


ata 8k Llknhe 
and ~ Abed= Tego, answered 


and said to the king, O Neb- 
uchadnezzar,,' we have no 
need to answer thee in this 
matter. If it be se, our 
God whom we serve’ is able 
to deliver us from the burn- 
ing fiery furnace; and he 
will deliver us out of thine 
hand, O king. But if not, 
be it known unio thee, O 
king, that we will not serve 
thy gods, nor worship the 
golden image which thou 
hast set up. Then was 
Nebuchadnezzar full of fury, 
and the form of his visage 
was changed against Sha- 
drach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego : therefore he spake, 
and commanded that they 
should heat the furnace 
seven times more than it 
was wont 10 be heated. And 
he commanded certain 
mighty men that were in his 
army to bind Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abed-nego, 
and to cast them into the 
burning fiery furnace. ‘Then 
these men were bound in 
their hosen, their * tunics, 
and their mantles, and their 
other garments, and were 
cast into the midst of the 
burning flery furnace. 
Therefore because the king's 
commandment was urgent, 
and the furnace exceeding 
hot, the flame of the fire 
slew those men that took up 
Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abed-nego. And these three 
men, Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abed-nego, fell down 
bound into the midst of the 
burning fiery furnace. Then, 
Nebuchadnezzar the king 
was astonied, and rose up 
in haste : he spake and said 
unto his counsellors, Did not 
we cast three men bound into 
the midst of the fire? They 
answered ard said unto the 
king, True, O king. He 
answered and said, Lo, I see 
four men loose, walking in 
the midst of the fire, and 
they have no hurt; and the 
aspect of the fourth is like a 
son of the gods. Then 
Nebuchadnezzar came near 
to the * mouth of the burning 
fiery furnace : he spake and 
said, Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abed-nego, ye servants 
of the Most High God, come 


Or, Y our Ged 


whom we serve be able te deliver us, he will deliver us Jrom...and 


, out ef thine hand, O hing * Or, turbans * Aram. doer. 
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come forth, and come hither. 
Then Sha’drach, Mé@’shach, 
and A-béd’-ne-g6, came forth of 
the midst of the fire. 

27 And the princes, gov- 
ernors, and captains, and the 
king's counsellors, being 
gathered together, saw these 
men, upon whose bodies the 
fire had no power, nor was a 
hair of their head singed, 
neither were their coats 
changed, nor the smell of fire 
had passed on them. 

28 Then Néb-u-chad-néz’zar 
spake, and said, Blessed de the 
God of Sha’drach, Mé’shach, 
and A-béd’-ne-g6, who hath sent 
his angel, and delivered his 
servants that trusted in him, 
and have changed the king's 
word, and yielded their bodies, 
that they might not serve nor 
worship any god, except their 
own God. 


In verse 17 the American Revisers 
astonished ’ 


“thine,” and in verse 24 ‘* 


* and Abed-nego, 


hither. 
Meshach, 
came forth 
out of the midst of the fire. 
And the satraps, the depu- 
ties, and the governors, and 
the king’s counsellors, being 
gathered together, saw these 
men, that the fire had no 
power upon their bodies, 
nor was the hair of their 
head singed, neither were 
their hosen changed, nor 
had the smell of fire passed 
on them. Nebuchadnezzar 
spake and said, Blessed be 
the God of Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abed-nego, 
who hath sent his angel, and 
delivered his servants that 
trusted in him, and have 
changed the king's word, 
and have yielded their 
bodies, that they might not 
serve nor worship any god, 
except their own God. 


forth, and come 
Then Shadrach, 


would substitute “thy” for 
’ for ** astonie 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


¥ Our God whom we serve is able to deliver”’ 


Sun.— Nebuchadneszar s Dream (Dan. 2: 1-24). 


Tear yr-o7, ne wise 


purpese society in prayer (13-18). 


secrets (19-24). 


Mon.— The Dream Interpreted (Dan. 2 


the king (25-28). 

kingdom (36-38). 

dom of Christ (44-48). 
Tues.— Other Great Dreams. 


Joseph in Canaan (Gen. 


(Gen. 41 : 14-40). 


(8-12). 
The answer, 


the furnace (19, 20). 
out the furnace (26-30 


Fri.— Other Great Deliverances. 


8 : I-19). 
Egypt (Exod. 12: 
I4 : 19-31). 


Sat.— Other Great Deliverances. 


7: 1-20). 
(Rom. 5 : I-to). 


deliver us... . 


The king's dream (29-35). 
The other kingdoms (39-43). 


Jacob at Bethel (Gen. 28 


Within the furnace (21-25). 


Loy from Sodom (Gen. 19 
21-36). 


Delivered from death (1 Cor. m 
Sun.— Profession of Faith and Works. Our God.. 
But if not, .. 


: 25-48). 


: I-22). 
1-28). 
5-15). 
: I-23). 


> 4-15). The dedication (1-3). 
The princes accused 


7° 16-70). 
(16-18). 


Noah from the flood (Gen. 
Israel from 
Israel from the Sea (Exod. 


: 15-23). 


Samaria from famine (2 Kings 
Judah from the enemy (2 Chron. 32 
Apostles from prison (Acts 5 


: 9-22). 
Delivered from sin 
35-58). 


: 17- 29). 


. we will not serve thy gods, 


nor worship the golden image (vs. 17, 18). 


Chie age, Lil, 
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Lesson Surroundings 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


xreek copies, 


the eighteenth 


year of Nebuchadnezzar, 587 B.C.. 


INTERVENING EVENTS,—Sixteen years have elapsed since 
the appointment of Daniel and his companions to places in 


the public service. 


liant career as a conqueror, statesman, and builder. 


estine, 


Jehoiakim and Zedekiah have been making 
record of alternate submission and rebellion. 


Nebuchadnezzar has thus far had a bril- 


In Pal- 
their 
Eleven years 


ago, Nebuchadnezzar resorted to drastic measures, deporting 


many Jews (Jer. §2 : 28). 


Ten years ago, he deported Je- 


hoiachin and all the best of the people (2 Kings 24 : 8-17). 
Six years ago, Ezekiel began prophesying among the exiles 


(Ezek. 1 : 1). 


In spite of the efforts of men who were like- 


minded with Jeremiah and Ezekiel, the Jews have been tur- 


bulent, both in Palestine and in exile. 


Last year, Nebuchad- 


nezzar’s armies invested Jerusalem, and this year an Egyptian 


army has compelled them to raise the siege (2 Kings 25 : 1 ; 


Ezek. 24, 25, 29; Jer. 37). 


In the circumstances, we may be sure that the king’s Jew- 
ish officers who were faithful to their religion were made 


objects of jealousy and suspicion. 


We best understand the 


The forgotten 
men qroubied (7-12). ‘Lhe heart- 


A God who revealeth 


Daniel before 
‘The first 
The king- 


‘ Pharaoh in Egypt 
Solomon in Gibeon (1 Kings 3: 
Joseph in Bethlehem and in Egypt (Matt. 2 
Wed.— The Golden Image ( Dan. 3 . 
The ¢ommand to worship (4- 7). 
Who shall deliver? (13-15.) 
Thurs.— The Hebrews in the Fiery Furnace (Dan. . 
‘We will not bow down”’ Before 
With- 


. is able to 


Vol. 41, No. 26 


third chapter of Daniel if we regard the setting up of the 
image as a test and a trap, like the trap afterwards set for 
Daniel (Dan. 6), At the point where the lesson begins, the 
three Hebrew men have been accused of defying the king’s 
order, and have been arrested and brought before him. 

PLAce.—The plain of Dura. Not certainly identified, but 
in the region of Babylon. 

PARALLEL PassaGes.—Those cited above, and their con- 
texts. Also Jeremiah 25, 22, 36; 2 Chronicles 36, etc. 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Getkie, D.D., LL.D. 


S in our own day, so in all past ages, in every country 
where Jews have lived, members of the race inevitably 
made “their way to some of the high positions in the land. 
Under Nebuchadnezzar, Daniel and his companions early rose 
into favor at court through the interpretation of a dream of 
the great king, which had faded from his memory,—Daniel 
and his friends, as a reward for their supreme attainments in 
Chaldean ‘‘ wisdom ”’ thus shown, gaining the great places 
and wealth in which we soon find them. 

Daniel was made the governor of the metropolitan prov- 
ince, including Babylon and the district round it, and presi- 
dent of the sacred orders of diviners and ‘* wise men,’’ with 
a residence in the vast palace, and high dignities were con- 
ferred on his friends also, But they remained, none the less, 
slaves, whose lives were at the mercy of their lord. 
it long till this was shown. 


Nor was 
Colossal statues, sometimes cov- 
ered with sheets of beaten gold, were a frequent mode of 
honoring the gods in antiquity, three such standing before the 
temple of Bel in Babylon itself. Such a statue the king had 
set up, perhaps of his chief god Merodach, possibly in his own 
honor, as claiming kin to him, and a day had been appointed 
for its dedication amidst all the assembled majesty of the 
empire. 

A proclamation, moreover, was issued by the heralds, that, 
at a given moment on the great day, when the music of the 
finest bands then massed together should burst out in honor 
of the image, the satraps, deputies, governors, and generals,’ 
the treasurers, judges, heads of the law, and imperial digni- 
taries, who had all been summoned from the wide stretch of 
the sultan’s realms to give splendor to the ceremony by, their: 
presence, were to fall prostrate and worship it. Any one fail 
ing to do so, it was proclaimed, was to be forthwith cast into 
a burning fiery furnace,—a horrible punishment used upon 
audacious state criminals. 

Daniel seems not to have been present, but his companions 
were amidst the spectators, and remaining still faithful to their 
God, in spite of the king’s commandment, were forthwith 
ordered by the furious despot to be thrown into such an awful 
glowing pit of fire. But he for whose honor they had grandly 
braved the fury of the monarch proved himself, in the noble 
words of these confessors, ‘‘ able to deliver them from the 
flames, and sure to do so.”’ 

** Let the furnace be heated seven times more fiercely than 
is wont,’’ cried Nebuchadnezzar, in his rage at meeting re- 
sistance to his will, ‘‘and let the strongest men in the army 
take charge of the burning of these wretches !”’ 

No iron-meliting fire was ever hotter, and into this the three 
were cast, ‘‘in their coats, their hosen, their turbans, and 
their other garments,’’ the giants set to carry out this martyr- 
dom themselves dying from the awful heat. But now came 
the king’s turn for alarm, for, to his horror, instead of three, 
he saw four men in the white sea of flame,—the fourth, more- 
over, having ‘‘ the form of a son of the gods.’’ Had the' god 
of fire taken their part? Even 47s pride blanched at the 
thought of setting the gods against him, and the three were, 
therefore, forthwith brought out, and found to be untouched, 
even in their clothing. God had stood by his servants in thé 


hour of trial. 
Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D.; LL.D: 


HIS outbreak of the supernatural God to save the three 
Hebrew children in the terrific fire is not abnormal and 
altogether exceptional. It has been a common dealing of 
God with his people when occasion demanded it. Recall the 
deliverance of Joseph from his brethren, Israel from Pharaoh, 
David from Saul, Daniel from the lions, the disciples from 
the storm, Peter from the waves, etc., besides the multitude 
that may be included in Hebrews 11 : 33, 34. There needs 
but an occasion for an outbreak of divine power. An instance 
came to my notice, while a pastor, where ‘‘the form of the 
fourth ’’ was as evidently present and helpful to a man in des- 
perate need as in our lesson. 
What were the human conditions ? 


1. There was sublime courage. ‘Phe fury.of the monarch 
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nor the heat of the furnace could not in the least abate it. 
The presence of thousands of spectators did not awe these 
Hebrews in the least. ‘The fact that the king had been their 
benefactor in temporal things did not authorize him to dictate 
to them in the matter of religion. They told him so in plain- 
est words. 

2. God was a vivid reality to them. Ilis relation to their 
national history was as definite as that of Moses or Joshua. 
Ile was no obscure, metaphysical myth, but a living person- 
ality. What- 
ever points are presented, make this the main one, that te 


They were willing to trust him to the utmost. 


every soul God should be consciously real, present, and per- 
sonally helpful. Religion is not a set of dogmas, a round of 
duties, a gleam of hope, but a conscious, loving relation to a 
loving God. It takes more than beliefs and hopes to support 


one to the furnace mouth. Christ’s relation to his Father is 


the example for us. He says, ‘‘ I do always tho e things that 
please him.’’ 

3. To this courage and recognition of God how did he re- 
spond ? 
nation. 


With safety to the men and with conviction to a 
As Jehovah showed his power over all the gods of 
the Egyptians, so he has shown his supremacy over all the 
forces of nature and the plans of men, Water, fire, wind, 
wild beasts, and wilder men, all yield to his word, 

4. God was glorified. It was a precious thing to add to 


his peerless glory before the king, the nation, a world of 


readers ever since, and we know not what in the endless 
future of earth and heaven. 
University Park, Colo. 
S35 
Illustrative Applications 


By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


HE golden image which I have set up (v.14). But do 

not think you must go back into the old time and 
to the distant plain of Dura to find such image. Such image 
is, and is in évery place where less than God is sovereign 
over heart and life. I knew a man who confessed he ought to 
give up the drink ruining him, but would not ; he was kneel- 
ing to the image. I knew a man who confessed he ought to 
recognize God in his home by family prayer, but would not ; 
he was kneeling to the image. A man who says ‘‘ I will have 
money, honestly if I can, dishonestly if I must, but money I 
will have,’’ is kneeling to the image. A man who, through 
false pride, will not, by manly confession, right a wrong, 1s 
kneeling to the image. Ile who indulges in a wrong amuse- 
ment is kneeling to the image. [By all rights God is first ; 
whatever causes you to put God second is the idol to which 
you kneel. _ 

We have no need to answer thee in this matter (v. 16). In 
his essay on ‘‘ Decision of Character,’’—which every one 
should read,—John Foster tells of ‘* an untamable efficacy of 
soul.’’ This these Hebrew heroes had; this each of us must 
have if life is to be at all strong, worthy. Backbone is that 
to which one’s body is articulated ; it would be limp and 
sprawling without it. A stiff backbone of principle and con- 
viction is as much needed for the character. Every one of us 
should have some such principle and conviction as that the 
swift, sufficient answer to the least suggestion of swerving 
from them should be,—in this matter we have no need to an- 
Concerning some things, the allowance of even a mo- 


In all of 
loyalty to God and conscience we ought to be armored with 


swer. 
mentary questioning is moral treason, matters 
principle, as the warships are with steel and iron, so that, if 
even Nebuchadnezzar attacks, his attacks fall helplessly and 
at once. 

Our God whom we serve ts able to deliver us (v. 17). The 
heroes do not attempt to tell how God will deliver. It may be 
out of the furnace, it may be out of the king’s hand; but 
how out of either they neither know nor try to say. They 
have utter faith in God, in his ability, but leave the ‘* how ”’ 
to him. Had the furnace burned them up, still they had been 
delivered, for heaven had opened to them. It is such con- 
fiding faith which makes one strong, brave. ‘* Have you 
made alliance with the king of France ?’’ they asked of the 
great William the Silent, fighting that awful battle against the 
hosts of Spain seeking to fasten Spanish tyranny upon his 
little Holland. 


made alliance with the King of kings.’’ 


‘*No,’’ replied the grand man, ‘‘ but I have 
That was enough 
for him. Therefore, sure of God, he could be so calmly 
courageous. Such alliance we need for our battle of a life, 
far more than alliance with influential friends, fine chance, 
capital, valuable as these are. Such alliance we may be con- 
scious of, but the door into it is that—whom we serve. You 
can have no consciousness of God if you are not at the same 


time conscious that you are veritably yielded to God’s service. 


Then was Nebuchadnezzar full of fury, and the form of 


When 
you nobly assert yourself against the wrong, the wrong is very 


his visage wa- changed against Shadrach, etc. (v.19). 
apt to get terribly raging. Do not answer back, any more than 
did these three heroes. A passionate reply weakens you at 
Hold 
Pray for that, even passion- 
Think of the calm silence of Jesus before the furious 


once. Angiy controversy, even for the right, is bad. 
yourself in a strong self-control. 


ately. 
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sanhedrin. Try to do like him. 
right, and keep calm and cool. 
Lo, 1 see four men loose, walking in the midst of the fire, 
and they have no hurt; and the aspect of the fourth is like a 
son of the adds (v. 25). 


Shelter yourself behind the 


‘** Leave me thus,”’ said Polycarp, as 
they were about to bind him to the stake,—‘‘ leave me thus. 
He who strengthens me to endure the fire will also enable me 
to stand firm at the stake without being fastened with nails.’’ 
And as the flames raged he cried, ‘*I praise thee, Lord God 
Almighty, Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, that thou hast 
judged me worthy of this day and of this hour, to participate 
in the number of thy witnesses, and in the cup of thy Christ.’’ 
And they say that, ‘as the flames arched over him, the Spirit 
The 


I have seen a modern and 


of God was as a moist whistling wind amid the fire.’’ 
form of the fourth was with him. 





even more difficult martyrdom,—a widow, with little children 
clinging to her, with but a needle to fight away the wolves of 
want, yet still cheerful, trustful, undismayed, and, at the 
last, magnificently triumphing. 
of the fourth. 
truth stands, 


With her also was the form 

Yes, for the old time, and for ours t60, the 
God is strangely and really and deliveringly 
with those who will be true to him. 


Philadelphia, 


bd 
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Critical Notes 

By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
ERSES 14, 15.—The king cautions his tree friends. He 

says they must comply with his edict, or take the con- 
sequences.— Nebuchadnezzar answered. In response to the 
accusation brought against the three men. ‘The preceding 
verse says that he was in a rage,—more, perhaps, because he 
found himself in an embarrassing position than because he 
really cared whether they worshiped the golden image.—/Js 7¢ 
of purpose? Not ‘Is it O!d 


Angry as he is, he prefers to dismiss the charge against them, 


true?’’ as in the Version, 
if he can make any pretext for doing so.— 7hat ye serve not 
my gods: There is no good reason why the Revised Version 
should here give us the word ‘‘ god’ in the singular, any 
more than in the verses that precede and follow, though some 
of the Hebrew Bibles, perhaps by misprint, here have the sin- 
gular. For many years Nebuchadnezzar had been aware that 
these men did not serve his gods, but the question now arose 
whether their exemption from so serving extended to the 
golaen Image, Witlels wee wet peep 2.804 


wly- He oives them 


to understand that it does not. We need to take pains to 


avoid misconception here. Their being of a different religion 
from the king is not charged against them as an additional 
offense, but is brought in on account of its bearings on their 
not worshiping the golden image.—// ye be ready» He does 
not require them at once actually to perform the worship, but 
only to be ready to perform it in case occasion shall arise.— Ye 
shall be cast the same hour: Vf they disobey, they shali be 
treated like other offenders. Neither the immunities of their 
religion, nor their-usefulness to the state, nor his friendship, 
will intervene to save them.—And who is that God, etc.? 
The king is too angry to stop when he has said enough, and 
he conciudes by a sneering challenge to Israel’s God. 

Verses 16-18.-—In their reply they cannot ignore the king’s 
challenge.— IVe have no need: More correct than ‘* We are 
not careful.’’— 70 answer thee : The phrase in the Aramaic is 
’ such as it 
No 
would not 


very formal: ‘* To return thee an elaborate reply,’ 


might take time to prepare. The king knew them well. 
formal reply was needed to convince him that they 
yield. 


They would not needlessly have raised the issue, but, 


now that it had been raised, why should they delay settling it ? 
—ZTf it be so, etc.: The margin of the} Revised Version gives 
two variant translations. According to any translation, they 
say, substantially: ‘‘ You have raised the question whether 
our God can deliver us. Ejither he can and will, or he will 
not. If he can and will, that is a reason why we should not 
yield.”’—But if not: ‘‘And if the otheralternative should pre- 
vail, all the same, we cannot yield. It is better to die by fire 
This ** but if not ’’ 


phatic in our study of the passage. 


than to do wrong.”’ should be made em- 
Their faith did not con- 
sist in their believing something that was improbable and 
expecting to be saved by miracle ; it consisted in their obedi- 
ently trusting God, whether he should save them by miracle 
or hot. 
Verses 19, 20.—The king gives orders for the execution.— 


The form of his visage was changed: Ue had been furious 
before, but in his fury he had not forgotten that these men 
were his friends, whom his inclination and his interests would 
lead him to save, if he could. Now his fury changed into a 


blind hatred of the men themse!ves.— Seven “imes more, etc. : 
A crazy command, showing how unnaturally excited the king 
was.— Certain mighty men: j 


the Old Version. 


Not ‘*the most mighty,’’ as in 


Verses 21-23.—The details of the execution make the im- 
pression that indecent haste was used, in the effort of the 
king’s men to pander to his rage.—//osen ; Not ‘*‘ coats,”’ 
nor ‘‘ mantles,’’ but trousers, doubtless of the baggy Oriental 
Or ; Nobody 


‘*‘ hats;’’ 


pattern.— 7unics - 
what 


** hosen. 


Not 


**turbans,’’ or 


knows garment is meant.—AJA/antks : 
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They were to be executed without delay, in the garments they 
had on.— 7he flame of the fire slew those men: Yhe account 
does not say how many died. In their haste and excitement 
they neglected to look out for their own safety.—/Fe// down 
bound: The furnace was of such shape that the victims could 
be dropped or thrown into it, and also of such shape that 
the king from his seat could see (v. 24) what was happening 
in the fire. 

Verses 24, 25.—The miracle presents itself to the percep- 
tion of the king. As he saw them drop into the furnace, doubt- 
less his anger suddenly cooled, and he became conscious of his 
folly and the loss it had brought upon him. And inevitably 
the question arose, Was their God able to save ?— IVus aston- 
ted, and rose up in haste; This is the dramatic moment in 
the affair. The king is made aware that Israel’s God is able 
Three men 





with ‘*four men 
Or, ‘* of God,’’ 


In current English we would say ‘a divine 


to save. bound: Contrasted 


loose ’’ 


in the next verse.—1 son of gods: 
So it is literally. 
being.”’ 

Verses 26, 27.—Hle hastens to bring them out of the fire. — 
Came near: He deferentially gives his own message, instead 
of having some subaltern give it.— Ve servants of the most 
high God: An exceedingly respectful form of address. — 
Come forth, and come hither: Yet he anticipates prompt obe- 
dience from these men, even though the circumstances are so 
extraordinary.— Being gathered together; It does not appear 
whether any one but the king saw the men walking in the 
flames, but all saw them leave the furnace, and inspected 
them, to see that even their clothes were unharmed by fire, 

Verses 28-30.—The king makes acknowledgments, 
both to the men and to the God they worship.—//is angel: 
He refers to the ‘‘ son of the gods ”’ 
the flames with the 


his 


whom he saw walking in 
three men.—And changed the king's 
word: Not ‘*have changed,’’ as in the Versions. They 
changed the king’s word concerning the golden image, in the 
sense of refusing to obey it. The king now commends them 
for this.— Have yielded their bodies, that they might not, ete. : 
This was the conclusive proof, the proof that convinced the 
king. Men tell us what they do with their minds, but we 


can see what they do with their bodies. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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“Quenched the Violence of Fire” 


-—~ —— ——$—$<—$——<— 


T was like an arrogant Eastern conqueror and despot to 
signalize a victorious campaign by rearing a colossus 
which represented himself, but also symbolized his tutelary 
deity, and demanding religious veneration to be paid to it, in 
a great state ceremonial. The golden image, towering over 
the level land, and flashing in the sun, proclaimed the king’s 
mad self-deification, and might well have drawn down light- 
nings rather than sunshine. We may fancy that, as the 
beams lit up the summit, the barbaric blare of the multiplied 
and all the crowd 
that stretched for miles fell flat on their faces,—all but three 
Jews ! 


and discordant instruments gave the signal, 


It was a dangerous thing to stand upright in that groveling 
multitude, conspicuous by their attitude, like the unfallen col- 
umns in some ruined temple. It was more dangerous for 
these three, because they were in high office, and had earned. 
the hatred of the native officials, over whose heads they had 
been promoted. Mean passions of many sorts would sharpen 
hostile eyesight and accusing tongues, ‘* Pull down the man 
above you, and don’t be over nice as to how you do it,’’ has 
been the maxim in the world of office-seekers in all ages. 
Babylon, Washington, London, produce expert practitioners 
of the art. 

These accusers framed their charges wisely, laying stress on 
the action of the three nonconformists, not as being irre- 
ligious so much as rebellious. ‘*have not 


They regarded 


thee ’’ comes before ‘‘ they serve not thy gods.’’ Non-par- 
ticipation in the national religion was a civil crime in all 
heathen lands, and too often in so-called Christian ones; and 
apparent zeal for religion has too often been nothing better 
than angry determination to force other people to adopt the 
persecutor’s god, not because it was a god, but because he 
had set it up. 

Nebuchadnezzar is entitled to the credit of giving the stiff- 
necked recusants one more chance. No doubt, the accusers 
hoped that they would have had a short shrift, and been flung 
at once into the furnace, which apparently stood ready heated. 
But the king, perhaps, saw through the motives of the charge, 
and was willing to save trusted servants, so he opened a door 
for them, and evidently wished them to avail themselves of it. 
Hie almost put an answer into their mouths by his unex- 
pectedly mild question, ‘‘ Is it of purpose ?’’ They had but to 
murmur some excuse about its having been accidental, or about 
their having been confused, or having misunderstood, and all 
would have been right. For their sakes-he will have the sig- 
nal repeated, and the whole ceremonial gone through again, 
and, if they will bow down then, nothing will be said about 
their previvus 


blunder, as it wil be called. It was a con- 
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siderab!e stretch of leniency, and must have annoyed the ac- 


cusers, who saw their prey slipping from the net. They 
would judge the three Hebrews by themselves, and would 
fear that the love of life would conquer, now that the first 
flush of conscientious resistance had had time to cool. 

The unswer of the ‘‘ dauntless three ’’ is a perfect example 
of the calm courage, as far from bluster as from fear, which 
$6 UW, 


No; they trusted to Jehovah to do that. 


springs from faith. have no need to answer thee.’’ 
It was his affair, 
rather than theirs. Faith rolls responsibility on God, and to all 
taunts, temptations, self-accusations, and threats says, ‘* But 
thou shalt answer, Lord, for me.’’ 

on deliver- 


These three heroes of the faith did not reckon 


ance from the furnace. All that they knew they bad a right 
to say was, ‘‘ If it be ‘his will, he is able to deliver, and he 


will deliver.’?’ Hlow small Nebuchadnezzar’s bluster about no 
god being able to deliver out of his hands, forsooth, looks be- 
side the quiet assertion that Jehovah was a God who could 
and would, if he pleased. Faith slits 


open many a tremen- 


dous threat, and Jets the wind out. He who sees God need 
not fear Nebuchadnezzar nor his furnace, 

As the first sentence of this answer of faith brushes aside 
the latter half of the king’s speech, its second sentence flatly, 
without beating about the bush or making any apologies, re- 
fuses obedience to his first proposal, and clashes down a ring- 
ing ‘* we will not’’ into the midst. No attempt is made to 
minimize the absolute refusal to obey. The king’s words are 
repeated, though with a different emphasis, for, whereas he 
had laid the stress on ‘‘ my gods’’ and ‘‘the image which / 
have set up,’’ the confessors put it on ‘‘ gods ’’ and ** image.’’ 
They will disobey even the king, but they dare not disobey 
God. There come times in every life when a plain ‘* 1 will 
not ’’ needs to be said, and the best tonic to brace us up to 
saying it is found in faith. Unless we have learned in Christ's 
school, and for his dear sake, firmly to say ‘*I will not,’’ we 
We 
very same trial, though in different fashion, which these three 


shall never strongly say ‘‘ 1 will.’’ have all to face the 
had to encounter, and our safety lies in making no compro- 
mises with the inducements to worship the image. Obstinacy 
is good when hesitation may lead to compliance, and com- 
pliance to forsaking Christ’s path. 
What could follow such a defiance ? The king’s momentary 
mildness was, of course, swept away by a gust of a despot’s 
rage at any human creature perking np his will against his 
own. ‘The story shows his features distorted with rage, and 


———-aeehle frre cnurring him Little imagination is needed 
to picture his passion ; the glee of the accusers at the turn 


things had taken, the expectation of the crowd, hoping for the 
still further excitement of seeing three hated Jews tossed into 


the furnace, to the Nebuchadnezzar and Merodach 


glory of 
his god ; the busy furnace-men getting up the heat; the obe- 
dient start of the soldiers to seize the prisoners, and the 
silent, calm martyrs as they looked their last on sky and plain, 
and lifted their hearts to God. 

Their agony was soon over. In fierce haste, and spurred 
on by the king's impatience, the guards laid hold of them as 
they stood there, in the dress belonging to high officials on a 
state occasion, which would make a ghastly contrast with the 
bonds, and flung them into the furnace. It was a recognized 
mode of execution, more hideous, but probably not more 

To 


last moment a word from any of the three would have saved 


painful, than some modes which we practice still. the 
him ; but their faith kept them silent, and they did not fear 


the flames, because they feared God. Faith elevates us into 
a region where they that kill the body and can do no more are 
too insignificant to be dreaded, and almost too small to be 
seen. Many a martyr has bathed his hands in the flames and 
not felt their sting. If we will keep hold of God, we shall 
not be afraid. 

Did any one else see what Nebuchadnezzar saw in the fur- 
nace ? 


Apparently not. But what he saw was real, whoever 


saw or did not see it. One ‘like a son of the gods’ was 


there, or, as he is afterwards called, ‘* his angel.’’ 


but that 


Nothing 
rhey 


their native element. 


was consumed the bonds bound the three. 


walked in the midst of the fire as if in 


and even their robes were unscorched. ‘The story tells us 


what the king thought and said, but what did the three think 
and say? They knew not, when they were caught up and 
flung into the flame, but that a brief agony was to be theirs, 
What 


must have filled their hearts, and quickly risen to perfect 


ending in swift and terturing death. wonder and awe 
trust, as they saw the fires bickering about them and felt no 
pain, and watched the bonds drop and their garments re- 
main untouched! Was that bright presence silent, his pres- 


did he 


approval and cheer from heaven ? 


ence being enough, or speak some high message of 
Did they speak to one an- 
other, or gaze in speechless awe at each other? At all 
events, their hearts rose in thankfulness, and their faith was 
turned into experience. Even their unique experience may 
in essence be repeated in our lives; for if we, like them, will 
be ready to give up all things rather than deny our God 
will be ** When 


walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be burned ; neithe: 


and Saviour, it true of each of us, thou 


mail the flame kindle upon thee.’’ 
The king’s recognition of ** the God of Shadrach, Meshach, 
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and Abed-nego ”’ illustrates the mental attitude of polytheists, 
which seems so untenable to us, His pantheon had room for 
a fresh occupant, if he would only be content to sbare it with 
Jehovah was welcome to come in, if he 
would let Merodach sit undisturbed. The three Jews had 
their God, who had vindicated his title by the miracle, but 


its ancient tenants. 


Nebuchadnezzar had his. ‘‘Intolerance’’ is better than 
tolerance, if the latter involves degrading the very idea of 
Unless a man can 
say, ‘‘ There is none else,’’ he cannot truly say ‘‘ Thou art 
God.”’ 


The heroism of the three made deep impression, as is clear 


divinity by sharing it among many. 


from the fact that the king says much more about them than 
about Jehovah. He traces their fortitude to its true source in 
their faith, and is almost evangelical in connecting ‘*‘ trust ”’ 
and and He 


recognizes that their brave endurance had been more than a 


deliverance, as well as trust self-surrender. 
match for his obstinacy, for it had ‘‘changed the king’s 
word,’’ and he gives unstinted admiration to the devotion 
that yielaled their bodies to the fire, rather than their spirits to 
worship another god, But he was not moved to take one 
step towards accepting their God or sharing their faith, Many 
of us can see the nobleness and heroism of a Christian life, 
and suppress all inclination to make it our own. 


Lallowfield, WVancheste " England, 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Editor's Note.—A leafiet giving ample-directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will 
be useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be 
sent free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, to any one, 
upon request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times 
will be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on 
application, to any ene who desires to introduce this course. 
Any book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times. 


Daniel 2, 3. 
I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.]} 

Before considering the story of the faithful three (chap. 3), 
the student of the Book of Daniel should briefly examine the 
preceding story of Nebuchadrezzar’s dream. In order to 
reconcile the date in verse I with that of 1: 5, 18, some 


would read ‘‘ twelfth ’’ in place of ‘‘second.’’ The narra- 
—— ewer thewethe hive tect au impurtant dream, but for- 


got it, and demanded that his interpreters make known the 
dream, and explain it, on pain of destruction. Daniel saves 
them from this fate through divine illumination (1-24). He 
The king had seen a huge image of dif- 
ferent materials suddenly shattered by a rock, which remained 


reveals the dream. 


on the spot and grew larger, while the fragments were scat- 
25-36). 


image to represent four successive empires, the fourth strong 


tered far and wide He interprets the portions of the 
and destructive as iron, yet weak, in parts, as clay, shattered 
by the indestructible kingdom established by God (37-49). 
The succeeding narrative about the true companions portrays 
the great assembly summoned by King Nebuchadrezzar to in- 
augurate the worship of his new image (1-7); how some 
rivals seized the opportunity to accuse the three of disrespect 
to the royal decree (8-12) ; how the king declared himself the 
equal of Jehovah (13-15) ; how the three refuse to be unfaith- 
ful, whatever the consequences (16-18), and are cast into a 
glowing furnace (19-23) ; how the king beholds them walking 


around unhurt, accompanied by an angel (24, 25), bids them 
come forth, and gives them and their God great honor 
26 30). 


These two chapters are worth study. They ure a charac- 


teristic part of the book. All interpreters agree upon their 


interesting character and instructive teaching. Whether they 


are merely exhortations to faithfulness put in story form, or 
are historical facts, may be left for the present undetermined. 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

es are collated for the benefit of 
and use one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor's note above. The 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever ; 
are to 1 highly recommended to 


hese referen 
secure 





those who are able to 


success 0 
they 


be regarded as an aid those who are able 


to consult them.] 

instructive commen- 
He 
specimens of imaginative 
Proba- 


bly the most complete and satisfactory commentary, by one 


Farrar’s ** Daniel ’’ (141-183) has an 
tary, which brings out the details with great clearness. 
regards both narratives as ‘* lofty 


fiction, ’* but this conclusion is a matter of opinion only. 


as historical, is Fuller’s ‘* Dan- 
Whole 


who regards the narratives 
| 


iel,*’ in Vol. VI of the Bible Commentary (Scribners. 


volume contains Ezekiel and Minor Prophets also. $3). 
III, QuESTIONS FOR STupDY AND Discussion, 


[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class Ihe references in brackets are to the other lesson 


helps in this issue of The Sunday Schoo! Times.] 


1. .Vebuchadressar's Dream. (1.) What does the narra- 
tive say as to the source of the dream, and of its effect upon the 
king? Does he act as such a king might be expected to act? 
2.) Note the details of the dream: the image, its different 
parts, its fate. 

2. lts Interpretation. (3. 


Note the distinguishing de- 
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scription of each empire represented by the parts of the im- 
age. Was the fourth “iron-like’’ empire probably that of 
the Greeks or of the Romans ? 


” 


(4.) What is meant by the 
** rock-fragment ’? and what it accomplished ? 

3. The Force of the Whole Narrative. (5.) What glow- 
ing prediction regarding the kingdom of God is expressed by 
How far has it been fulfilled ? 

4. The Attempt at Unification of Worship. (6.) Does the 
narrative imply that Nebuchadrezzar’s act was for the sake of 


this dream ? 


forcing all peoples to abandon their gods, a sort of test, or, 
rather, either a passing mode of self-glorification, or a scheme 
for unifying the formal religion of the empire? Would the 
majority of his subjects have had any objections at com- 
pliance ? [Geikie: “72. McLaren: { 1.] 

5. His Defiance of Jehovah. (7.) How did the contest 
change from a struggle between the king and the three to one 
between the king and Jehovah ? [Critica] Notes: v. 15.] 

6. The Heroic Faith and Honesty of the. Three. (8.) Para- 
phrase verses 17 and 18 so as to bring out clearly the full 
meaning of their noble and dignified reply [Warren : 1. Hoyt: 
vs, 16, 17. Critical Notes: vs. 17, 18. McLaren: 9{ 5-7]. 

7. The Scene in the Furnace. (9.) Who was the fourth 
one seen by the king, and what did he symbolize ? [Geikie : 
last ©. Critical Notes: v. 25. McLaren: § 10.] 

8. Zhe Notable Deliverance. (10.) In what three respects 
had the three come through the trial unscathed ? [Warren : 
3, 4] 

IV. SomME LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader. } 

Every earthly power built up in disregard of God has feet 
of mingled iron and ciay, and is sure to fall. 

The words of the three before the king (vs. 17, 18) are a 
fitting motto for all heroic souls, ‘‘‘ But if not’ are among the 
sublimest words uttered in Scripture’? (Farrar). 

Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
Daring to Die 
_ . these young men faced the alternative of doing 


wrong or dying, they chose the latter ; for it must be 
remembered that they did not know whether it would please 
They knew that he could de- 
liver them, but they did not know whether he would. It is 
this very uncertainty that makes their statement, ‘‘ But if not, 
so grand. 


God to deliver them or not. 


... we will not serve thy gods,’’ They preferred 
to burn rather than to turn from the right. 

This is the spirit that we need in these days. It is easy to 
do the right when all is favorable, and when to do the right 
evidently brings prosperity. But when to do the right brings 
temporary disaster or real danger, then right action calls for 
heroic resolve. 

Now 


centuries, and you will see that it consists of just such men, 


, 


call the scholars’ attention to the honor roll of the 


Why was Moses a hero? Because he chose to suffer affliction 
Because 
Why do 
not his 


rather than do wrong. Why do we honor Elijah? 
he took up with the right, even at the risk of his life. 
we think so highly of Paul? Because he counted 
life dear unto himself, if so be that he might stand for the 
truth. 

Nor do these biblical characters exhaust the honor roll of 
heroes. Was not John Bunyan willing to stay in jail for 
twelve years, rather than do what he thought was wrong ? 
Did not John Howard the philanthropist brave all the terrible 
dangers of prison fever in his visits to the jails of Europe, 
and, indeed, at last succumb to them, rather than not do 
Would Martin Luther 
ever have accomplished what he did, if he had not been will- 


All of 


these men, and countless others, stood by what they thought 


what he considered to be his duty? 
ing to do the right, come what might of persecution ? 


was duty, in spice of the fact that it was most disagreeable to 
do so, and, in fact, extremely hazardous. : 

Now rione of our scholars will probably have to face such 
conditions as the men whom we have named were called on 
to face. But to every boy and girl there will come times when 
to do what is right will call for sacrifice. Duty will point one 


way, and inclination another. It may be that the path of 


duty will lead to danger, either of losing one’ 


Then 


These will be the times for testing charac- 


s popularity or 
even one’s position in business, it is that moral hero- 
ism is called for. 
ter. To do right under these circumstances is far from easy, 


as we all well know. But he who cannot do right when it is 


hard to do it need not flatter himself that he is heroic, THe is 
nothing but a coward. 

Judged by this standard, there are more cowards in this 
workd 


dares to face cannon does not dare to face ridicule. 


than there are heroes. Indeed, many a man who 


He isa 
physical hero and a moral poltroon. But the world has no 
use for moral poltroons, for they never accomplish anything 
for its welfare. What are needed are men and women who 
know the right, and who are willing to suffer that the right 


may win, Whether the battle be over wh‘sky, or immorality, 
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or dishonesty, or anything else, we need to be willing to be 
We need to be ready to suf- 





for the time on the losing side. 
ier severely for the sake of the right, or we must plead guilty 
to the charge of cowardice. How stand you this day,—cow- 
ardly, or brave ? 

New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 


By Faith Latimer 


Ask 
companions of the boy Daniel, of the Jewish boys in 


UESTION upon the previous lesson. about the 
Babylon, of their studies, and how long before they were 
called to stand before the king. Who was then king of 
Babylon ? 

of this 
He was the most illustrious ruler 


Nebuchadnessar.—Something should: be taught 
famous king of Babylon. 
of that vast kingdom founded by his father. Nebuchadnezzar 
became king when Jehoiachim was in the third year of his 
reign over Judah, At that time, Nebuchadnezzar had be- 
sieged and captured Jerusalem, and among the captives taken 
to Babylon were the four boys of whom we have studied. 
He was a cruei monarch ; he could direct the murder of two 
of the sons of a captured king before their father’s eyes, and 
then put out the eyes whose last sight was the death of his 
children. He was ready to kill ali his counselors and wise 
men because they could not bring to his mind a dream he had 
Daniel and the three 


Hebrews were only spared because wisdom was given to 


forgotten, and the meaning of it, and 
Daniel to know and interpret the dream. Nebuchadnezzar 
built palaces and hanging gardens, made canals, and terraced 
hills. 
and clay tablets bearing his name, and some showing inscrip- 
tions which prove statements in the Book of Daniel. In the 
museum at Berlin Nebuchadnezzar’s 
head carved on it, and around it inscribed, “In honor of 


There are now in the ruins many thousands of bricks 


is a black cameo with 


Merodach his lord, Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, in his 


” 


lifetime, had this made. Merodach was an idol-god wor- 
shiped in Babylon, and his ‘name was often given to their 
kings. Nebuchadnezzar had been victorious in battle, and 
wished to honor the god who he believed had given him the 
victory. 

The Golden Image.—There was a vast plain, where are now 
ruins of what seems to have been a solid brick foundation. 
Here the king set up an image of gold, vr probably one or 
clay or wood covered with gold. It was an immense figure, 
which could be seen miles away. The king ordered all his 
princes, all his officers and honorable men, to come to the 
dedication of the statue of gold. Bands of music were ready 
for the service, —every known musical instrument was to be 
used, a herald to cry aloud, ‘‘ To you it is commanded, O 


peoples, nations, and languages, that at what time ye hear the 





sound of... all kinds of music, ye fall down and worship the 


golden image.’’ What was to be done to those who did not 
fall down and worship ? 


ishment to be carried out ? 


How soon was the sentence of pun- 
The loud music sounded, thou- 
sands fell down and worshiped ; only three in all the throng 
Then certain Chaldeans came bowing 
he had 


set over some of his provinces had not regarded his com- 


stood straight and tall. 


+B) 


before the king, telling that ‘‘ certain Jews’? whom 
mands, did not serve his gods nor worship the golden image. 
Who could have seen the three Hebrews standing erect if 
every other one bowed down ? 

The Three Proved.—In a rage, the king sent for Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abed-nego. He called each by name, asking, 
‘+ Js it of purpose that ye serve not my god, nor worship the 
golden image I have set up?’’ He offered one more chance. 
lf they would worship when the music sounded,—well ; if not, 
—what insulting question did the king ask about their God? 
The three bravely spoke. What words showed their confi- 
dence in God? They dared to be positive,—‘* We will not 
serve thy gods, nor worship the golden image.”’ 

No other 


person ever so defied him, or told of being delivered out of his 


The Three Preserved.—The king was furious. 
band. Full of rage, his face glowing with passion, he sent 
for some of the mighty men in his grand army to bind the 
three men. With fierce, strong arms, they quickly bound 
them as they stood there in their turbans, mantles, and other 
garments, then flung them into the fiery furnace. The flames 
were so hot they burned the men who cast the Hebrews into 
Through the opening, all saw the three 
of the fire. 
He saw four men walking in the midst of the 


the raging blaze. 
men fall in the midst Soon the king looked in 
amazement. 
fire. Only their bonds were burned, and the one with the 
three was ‘‘ like a son of the gods.*” Nebuchadnezzar called 
them servants of the Most High God, and bade them come 
forth. 


walk out safely,—not a hair singed, nor smell of fire on them. 


Princes and governors, all the great men, saw them 


The Three Promoted.—Nebuchadnezzar praised the power 





of God, that he had delivered his servants who trusted in him. 


any nation should speak against the God of Shadrach, Me- 
shach, and Abed-nego. He said, ** No other god is able to 
deliver after this sort.”” The king restored the saved men to 





He recognized their faith, and made a decree that no one of 
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places of power in his kingdom, and promoted them to greater 
honors than before. Did early obedience and fidelity, when 
the boys withstood temptatioh, help them as men to be strong 
in a time of fiery trial? Do you remember other instances 
when those who trusted in God were delivered by him? The 
one whom the king saw in the fire with the three was, no 
doubt, the one who is often called ‘‘ the angel of the Lord,’’ the 
Son of God, who sometimes appeared as a deliverer before his 
birth in Bethlehem. Even Nebuchadnezzar knew that only 
a god could so walk and deliver in the flame. What is the 
promise in Isaiah 43 : 2? 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow 


ENTRAL TrutH.—God is able to keep us. 
Teaching.—Serve him. 
dntroduction.—Atiention aroused by an abrupt question. 
How many of you like to play soldier? From my window 
day after day I watch the children playing soldiers, and I no- 
tice that every boy wants to be—whom do you suppose ? 
Yes. Why? I know; it is because they admire 
him as a brave man, and all Americans join in paying him 
honor for his bravery. 


Dewey. 


But I can show you a boy not older 
than many of you, that the Bible says is better than he that 
taketh a city. It is he that ruleth his own spirit. ‘‘ He 
that is slow te anger,’’ etc. 

Let me tell you about this boy, for you have a chance every 
day to be as brave as he. The same One who helped him 
will help you, and is able to keep you from all real harm, 
and to give you the victory. The boy’s name is Thomas. 
One hot afternoon he and a company of boys on the way home 
from school stopped at the pond tc swim. When all the 
other boys were in the water, they looked to see where 
Thomas was. He was the first to get his jacket off, but 
there he sat on the shore, lacing his shoes. Amazed, the 
boys cried, ‘‘ Aren’t you coming in?’’ 
told me not to,’’ 
his companions, 


‘*No, my mother 
‘* Pretty time to think of it now !’’ shouted 
**So I think, but I am glad that I remem- 
‘* Tied to 


fellows. 


bered now,’’ mother’s 


**Glad that I 
have a mother’s apron-string to be. tied to,’’ shouted back the 


strong boy as he passed out of sight over the hill. 
THINK UWNIAL I CODG tenses cease y wrmtengy ~— + 


that it did. 
others, and it hurt him and made him angry inside to have 


said the brave boy. your 
apron-string !’’ sneered the rude 


Do you 


a > ™) 


He wanted to go into the water as much as the 


the boys make fun of him. Wouldn’t it you? But Thomas 
was trying to please the Saviour, and God, whom he served, 


helped him to rule his spirit, and not angrily answer back, 


and kept him from the sin of disobeying his mother. He 
ruled himself, and was ‘‘ better’’ than he that taketh a city. 
(Note: A New Testament illustration of the way God 


keeps those who serve him is found in the story of Peter after 
the resurrection. In telling this story, greater stress should be 
laid on God's power as manifested in keeping Peter from sin 
than in delivering him from prison, although God graciously 
gave both deliverances.) 

It seems to me wise that we as primary teachers should guard 
against leaving the impression that God will always deliver 
those who serve him from suffering. It is a far greater bl2ss- 
ins to be kept from sin. 

In our lesson to-day we shall see how God, who is able to 
deliver us, delivered Daniel’s three friends when they were in 
a very bard place. Some time after our last lesson, King 
Nebuchadnezzar had a strange dream, which, he was sure, 
like Pharaoh’s, had a meaning; but he had forgotten the 
dream. He called together the wise men of the land, hoping 
they might tell him the dream and its meaning; but they 
could not do this. Then the angry king ordered that all the 
wise men should be slain. 
Daniel 


were to be killed. 


and his three friends would be among those who 
Now the opportunity has come to Daniel 
that I told you of last week, that of honoring God in a hea- 
then land. Afier a night spent in prayer by Daniel and his 
friends, God made known to him the dream of the king, and 
its meaning. ‘Then Daniel came in before the king and boldly 
honored God by saying, ‘‘ I am not wiser than other men, but 
our God, whom we serve, has made known to me the dream 
Ne bu- 


chadnezzar rewarded Daniel by making him ruler over the 


and its meaning,’’ which he then told to the king. 


whole province, and made his friends governors in the land. 


Years after this, King Nebuchadnezzar made an image of 
gold some ninety feet high (compare with some known ob 


ject). Days before it was completed, he sent letters through- 


out all the land ordering the people to come to the celebra- 


tion of the image, and to honor it by bowing down at the 
sound of music and worshiping it. 

Apparently, Daniel was away, perhaps in Egypt, at this 
time, but his three friends were called to the great celebra- 
tion. What could they do when they heard the sound of the 


music? ‘So kneel to the image would dishonor God, but 
} 


any one disobeying the king, and refusing to bow d 


Was not this 


own, 


would be thrown into a burning, fiery furnace. 
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a hard place for the three young men to be true to God? But 
**Our God, who is able to deliver us,’’ kept them from doing 
the wrong of bowing down to the image. When all the other 
people (short slanting lines) lay flat on their faces before the 
image (tall straight line), our three young men stood boldly 
upright (three short vertical lines). one hurried and 
told the king that the three captives who had been brought 
from Jerusalem did not care for the king’s word, and had re- 


fused to bow down to the image. 


Some 


The king, who thought 
very highly of these young men, sent for them, and said, ‘* Is 
it true, O Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, that you do 
not serve my gods, nor worship the golden image which I : 
have set up? Now, if you be ready the next time that you 
hear the music to fall down and worship the image which I 
have made, it shall be well with you; but if you do not do 
this, you shall be cast the same hour into the midst of a burn- 
ing, fiery furnace, and your God is not able to deliver you out 
of my hands.’’ The young men made answer, ‘‘ Our God, 
whom we serve, is able to deliver us from the furnace ; but, 
if he does not choose to keep us from that fire, he will keep 
us from sin, and we will not serve your gods, nor worship the 
golden image which you have set up.” 

Then the king was angry, and had Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abed-nego bound, and put into the fire ; but when the king 
looked into the furnace, he saw, not three men bound, but 
four men loose and walking about. who the 


It was the Son of God who had come to 


You know 
fourth person was. 
help and to comfort these three brave, true young men, and 
to show the king that the God whom they served was able to 
deliver both from sin and from the fire. The king, filled with 
wonder, came to the mouth of the furnace, and called the 
young men to come forth from the fire, and they came forth 
without harm. Our God, whom we serve, had delivered 
them ! 

Wonderful as the deliverance from the furnace was, I think 
that God’s keeping the young men from doing the wrong was ° 
more wonderful. The same God will deliver us, and keep us 
from wrong, if we serve him. 

Write on the scroll, as in other lessons, ‘* Our God is able 
to keep,’’ and issuing from the trumpet, ‘‘ Serve him,”’ 

Philadelphia. 
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A Supplemental Question Course 


In and Out of the Lesson 





Editor's Note.—The purpose and possibilities of this course 
were explained in The Sunday School Times of March 18, 1899. 


EADER read Matthew 5: 
tude,’’ etc., and.ask, From what Bible book have I 


read? What chapter ? 
2, What name was given to the next ten verses? (The 


1, 2, ‘* And seeing the multi- 
What verse ? 


Beatitudes. What sermon are they in? Who preached it? 


* 


Phd 


blessed, and what the blessing was 


Don’t you think it would be nice to learn whom Jesus 
? 1 will tell whom 


he blessed, and you will give the blessing. 


some 


Leader :—Blessed are the poor in spirit. 
‘* For theirs is the,’’ etc.) 


(School respond, 


Blessed are they that mourn— 

Blessed are the meek— 

Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness— 
Blessed are the merciful— . 
Blessed are the pure in heart— 

Name of his wife ? 
Who put Adam in charge 
should 
Who else should work for him ? 


The 


4. Who was the first gardener ? Name 


of the garden? Who owned it? 
it ? 


every gardener work ? 


of Who owns all the gardens now? For whom 


s. Who is said to be the oldest man ? meekest man ? 


The wisest man ? 


The most patient man? The strongest man ? - 
6. Who is called a man after God’s own heart? Who was 
the only perfect man? Who is called the Father of the 
Faithful ? 
>. What are the two grand divisions of the Bible? Which 


is the largest? As I open my Bible in the middie, what book 
do I open into ? (Psalms. ) 

8. 
1 


books does it belong ? 


of 


Hiow many poetical books 


In which Testament Psalms? To what class 


is 
Poetical. ) 
are there? (Five.) Which one is just before Psalms? 

Wh Next ? 
10. Let us recite the five together (Job, Psalms, Proverbs, 
The of Who 


If no one volunteers, let the leader do 


g. What book is just after Psalms ? at next? 


will recite them 


it, then 


Ecclesiastes, song Songs). 
backwards ? 
the schocl with him. 

Il. 


seventeen. } 


How many books in the Bible before the poetical? 


What are they called ? (Historical. 


12. How many books after the poetical ? What are they 
called ? (Prophetical. ) 

13. Name the first book in the Old Testament? Second? 
Third? Fourth? Fifth? 


What 
How many other historical 


In all 


14. Recite the first five books all together? name 
is given to them ? (Pentateuch. ) 
beoks the Old 


how many? (Seventeen. ) 


are. there in Testament ? ( Twelve.) 


410 (10) 


(Five.) How many; 
Five are called major prophets, 


15. How many poetical books? 
prophetic ? 


and twelve are called minor. 


(Seventeen. ) 
Does. Daniel belong in the 
major or the minor prophets ? 

16, Title of our lesson to-day? Golden Text? Who said 
it? Was their God able? Did he ? 

Berlin, Conn, 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


WE SERVE 
| GOD DELIVERS 


Golden text ? 
them to do? 
meant what he said, and all the great multitude were going 


ca 


Who said that? What did the king want 
Well, it was a wonderful image, and the king 


to do it, and there was no chance to explain, and— there 
Why 
What is 


goes the music now! 
not? 
the second commandment ? 


Did they bow like the rest ? 
How could they, when they served God? 


When did we hear of these three young men before? Then 
* they were strangers in the king’s palace ; but they were serv- 
ing God just as faithfully as they had done before in Jeru- 
salem. ‘They thought God would not like it if they ate the 
king’s meat and drank his wine ; so they disobeyed the king, 
because they served God, And God delivered them, and 
those that helped them, too. 

Now, if you and I had been there, I am afraid we would 
have been more anxious to deliver ourselves than. to serve 
.God. We would have made believe to drink that wine, so 
the servants and‘ our comrades would not think us peculiar. 
We would have done our best, either to squat down some- 
how, so the officers would not see that we were not kneeling, 
or else to hide away, if we could, before the multitude came 
together, ‘Then, when we were arrested, our heads would 
have been busy thinking of some way to explain it all wisely, 
so that Nebuchadnezzar might let us off. 

But what queer fellows those were! This was their policy 
(point to board)—say it. They were anxious, not about how 
Wren peo pie pufsdixereds, but, how, they were, to, serve God. 
don’t they? “ 


served God, 


Well, these young men succeeded. 


They 
And God delivered them. Golden Text? 

The reason why there are breaks in the record of your ser- 
vice is that you did not keep your attention fixed on serving 
God. You stopped to think about that fiery furnace, and lost 
your grip. Never mind about the furnace; it may be hot, 
but it won’t burn you. 


Trenton, N. /. 


You serve God, 


b 4 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


*In all my Lord's appointed ways."’ Psalm 100 : 1-5. 


(140 : 1-3.) 
Psalm 96 : 1-7. 
(132 : 1-6.) 
Psalm 135 : 15-21. 
(201 : 8-12.) 
Psalm 97 : I-10. 
(133 : 1-5.) 
Psalm 31 : 19-24. 
(43 : 1-4.) 
The figures in parentheses refer to the metrical versions of the 
psalms, with music, published by the United Presbyterian Board 
of Publication, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and entitled ‘‘ Bible 
Songs."’ 


“Stand up, stand up for Jesus."’ 

**My soul, be on thy guard !"’ 

‘He leadeth me, oh, blessed thought !"’ 
“Stand up for Jesus, boldly stand !"' 

* Lord, it belongs not to my care."’ 

* God lives, can | despair ?"’ 


** How-firm a foundation, ye saints of the 


Lord."’ 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—Where did Daniel and his three friends live ? 
How were they tested? What was the result ? 
2.. THE Facrs,—To what test were the three Hebrews ex- 
posed? How did Nebuchadnezzar hear of their conduct? 
What was his threat ? 


instrument he named ? 


What was the nature of each musical 

Why were the three not ‘‘ careful ”’ 
How were they punished ? 
the furnace arranged, that they ** fell down 
were the miraculous of 
Who was the fourth in the fire ? 
affected by the miracle ? 

3. THe TRACHINGs.- 


to-answer the king ? How was 


What 
followed ? 


*? into it? 


features the event that 


How was Nebuchadnezzar 
What are some idols that are set be- 
fore us to-day for our worship? What powerful forces are 
arrayed behind them? What threats assail us if we defy 
them? What is the only right attitude to assume toward 
whatever would draw away our allegiance from God? Why 
How 
God.sometimes leave his saints in their fiery furnaces? 
Jt? 


them ? 


is if always safe to defy the things that oppose God ? 
‘Oo 
Ilow does the Son of God manifest his presence with 
What are some of the evils that-always coms to the 
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men that oppress God's people? What is the only way to 
prove to the world the reality of our religion? 
’ 
For the Superintendent 

1, What did Nebuchadnezzar want the three Hebrews to 
do? 2. What did he threaten to do to them when they re- 
fused? 3. What was the faith that upheld them? (Golden 
Text.) 4. What effect had the fire upon them? 5. Who 
came to cheer them in the midst of the flames? 6. When 
God and men urge different ways, which way alone is the safe 
one? 

Boston, Mass. 

b 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 

2. When is it 
3. When should we dare to 
4. What good to others came from the 
bravery of these three men? 


1. Why is it wrong to worship any image ? 
right to disobey our rulers? 
face any danger ? 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 
- HAT YE SERVE MY Gop, NOR° WORSHIP THE 


GOLDEN IMAGE WHICH I HAVE Ser Up.’’—Recent 
discoveries have thrown floods of light on this lesson. 


NOT 


It is now 
known that Nebuchadnezzar showed great religious enthusiasm 
for his god Merodach, and his inscriptions always terminate with 
a prayer invoking his favor for the protection of the throne 
When the 
king erected ‘‘ a magnified image of his reyalty,’’ he inscribed 


and empire through all ages to the end of time. 


on it the praises of his god, so that obeisance to the royal im- 
age implied acknowledgment of the deity. M. Oppert identi- 
fied the plain of Dura as Dowair, and he there discovered the 
pedestal of a colossal statue. The golden statue stood sixty 
feet high, and Captain Selby, in the survey of Mesopotamia, 
ascertained that the dip of the horizon in the plain of Dura at 
twelve miles’ distance is fifty-three feet. Allowing a radius of 
thirteen to fifteen miles from the center of Babylon to its cir- 
cumference, the statue would be visible to the entire popula- 
tion. As the rising sun smote the golden statue the entire 
people would do obeisance, and to the king it would seem an 
intolerable insult that three of his captives should set, not 
only the great monarch at»defiance, but also his god, by 


WROCCASME PLU TTARr, SACKHUT, PSALTERY, AN 

NET, FLUTE, HARP, SACKBUT, PSALTERY, AND DUL- 
CIMER.’’—It is now known that the musical instruments of 
Egypt, Assyria, and Babylon were practically identical, and 
their forms are known from the sculptures of the varions 
countries. The cornet was a straight trumpet, in the form of 
the English Guards’ horn. The flute was an instrument con- 
sisting of from seven to ten pipes. The harp was a portable 
lyre, the lower strings of which were played with the left 
hand, and the upper strings with a plectrum held in the right 
hand. It resembled the 4anun, now in use in Syria, the 
strings of which are drawn tightly over two bridges, and played 
with both hands. The sackbut takes its name from the elder- 
wood of which it was composed, and several instruments made 
from the same wood bear the same name. Aristides called it 
the most feminine, or the highest sounding, of lyres. The 
psaltery was a stringed instrument, represented by the Ori- 
ental san/our. The dulcimer (literally, symphonia) is a vague 
name for an instrument of harmony. Some have supposed it 
was a kind of bagpipe, and others have conjectured it was 
the lute, or modern guitar. 

‘* THEN WAS NEBUCHADNEZZAR FULL OF FURY, AND THE 
FORM OF HIS VISAGE WAS CHANGED.’’—The Oriental face ex- 
presses the passion that rages within. Personal insult and 
disrespect to the deity kindle in the East the fiercest wrath. 
The Muhammadan is not slow to avenge a rebuff, but he is 
merciless when a slight is offered to his God, and the cloud on 
the brow is an outward sign of the tempest brewing within. 
Nebuchadnezzar acknowledged in permanent records that all 
his victories were achieved by the favor of Merodach. Nebu- 
chadnezzar was accustomed to the most fulsome flattery from 
courtiers and people. None questioned his acts or opposed his 
will, and when he found that not only himself, but his god, 
was set at naught, his fury was so great that his face became 
transformed by passion. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Fidelity in the Face of Death 
Analysis 
PENALTY BRAVED (vs. 14-18). 
1. Investigation : 
Is it of purpose... that ye serve not my god ? (14). 


What accusation bring ye against this man? ( John 18 : 29.) 
When they had set them in the midst, they inquired (Acts 4: 


2. Ultimatum : 
Uf ye... worship, .. «well: but if... not,...a... furnace (15). 


Whoso is on the Lord's side, let him come unto me (Exod. 
32 : 26). 


2r ; 19 to 22 : 46.) 
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If the Lord be God, follow him: but if Baal, then follow him 


(t Kings 18: 21). 

3- Unconcern: 

We have no need to answer thee in this matter (16). 
Be not anxious for your life (Matt. 6: 25). 
$e not anxious how or what ye shall answer (Luke 12: 11). 
4- Confidence: 

Our God... and he will deliver us (17). 
God is. . . a very present help in trouble (Psa. 46: 1). 
The Lord will deliver me from every evil work (2 Tim. 4 : 18). 
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5- Decision: 

Be it known... that we will not serve thy gods (18). 
Thou shalt have none other gods before me (Exod. 20: 3). 
Him only shalt thou serve ( Matt. 4 : Io). 

Il. EXECUTION ATTEMPTED (vs. 
1. The Furious King: 

Then was Nebuchadnezzar full of fury (19). 
The king was angry and very furious (Dan. 2: 12). 
Nebuchadnezzar in his rage and fury (Dan. 3 : 13). 


19-23.) 


2. The Excessive Cruelty : 

Heat the furnace seven times more than it was wont (19). 
Cursed be ... their wrath, for it was cruel (Gen. 49:7). 

Wrath is cruel, and anger is outrageous (Prov. 27: 4). 
3- The Summary Sentence: 

He commanded... to cast them into the... furnace (20). 
Whom the king of Babylon roasted in the fire ( Jer. 29 : 22). 

Thy residue shall be devoured by the fire (Ezek. 23 : 25). 
4. The Quick Retribution : 

The fluine... slew those men that took up Shadrach, ete. (22). 
The earth opened her mouth, and swallowed them (Num. 16 : 32). 
Fire of God came down. . . and consumed him (2 Kings 1 : 12). 
5. The Completed Crime: 

These three men... fell down bound into the... furnace (23) 
Joseph's master... put him into the prison (Gen. 39. 20). 

He delivered him unto them to be crucified ( John 19 : 16). 
III. 
1. Amazement: 

Lo, Lsee four men loose, walking in the... fire (25). 

Thou art the God that doest wonders (Psa. 77 : 14). 


How mighty are his wonders! (Dan. 4: 3.) 


DELIVERANCE SENT (vs. 24-28). 


2. Recall: 
Ye servants of the Most High God, come forth (26). 
Daniel was taken up out of the den (Dan. 6: 23). 
Lazarus, come forth, He... came forth ( John 11: 43, 44). 
3- Preservation : 
The fire had no power upon their bodies (27). 
Neither shall the flame kindle upon thee (Isa. 43 : 2). 
Quenched the power of fire (Heb. 11 : 34). 
4. Praise: 
Nebuchadnezzar... said, Blessed be the God (28). 
And I blessed the Most High (Dan. 4 : 34). 
DPtesoing « . ~ be unto our God for ever and ever (Rev. 7: 12) 
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International Home Readings 
Mon.—Dan. 3: 1-7. The golden image. 
TUuES.—Dan. 3: 8-18. ) 
WED.—Dan, 3 : 19-30. J 

THURS.—Isa. 43 


> The fiery furnace. 


: 1-7. God's presence in trouble. 
FRI.—Isa. 41 : 8-16. An almighty Helper. 
SAT.—1 Pet. 4: 12-19. 

SUN.—Acts 12 : I- 


Patience in suffering. 
11, The Lord's angel. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 


Reading Association.) 
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Quarterly Lesson Plan 


TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER: Judah Delivered by Jehovah's 
Love. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: The angel of the Lord 
encampeth round about them that fear him, and delivereth them. 
—Psa. 34: 7. 
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International Lessons for 1901 


Nore.—The Internatiinal Lesson Committee, by mentioning related and 
parallel passages, has aimed to give greater completeness to the lessons 
than would be suggested by the lesson text alone. It is expected that 
these passages will be considered by writers of lesson helps in connection 
with their treatment of those indicated as comprising the lesson texts. 

In response to earnest requests from editors and publishers, the Com- 
mittee has mentioned verses which may be printed when the lesson exceeds 
adozen. But it should be distinctly understood that these verses to be 
printed are only a portion of the lesson. The Committee requests that in 
all cases the entire passage shall be indicated and treated as the lesson, 
whether or not it is printed in full. 


Studies in the Life of Jesus 
FIRST QUARTER. 


January 6. 


1. Jesus Anointed at Bethany. Matt. 
26:1-6. Compare Mark 14: 1-11; John 12 : 
11-13. 


Golden Text: She hath done what she could.—Mark 14 : 8. 


25 : 6-16. 
I-11.) 


(Read Matt. 
Memory verses: 


January 13. 
2. The Triumphal Entry. Matt. 21:1 
Luke 19 : 29-44.) Memory verses: 9-11. 


Golden Text: Biessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.— 
Matt. 21 : 9. 


-17. Print 6-16. (Compare 


January 20. 

3. Greeks Seeking Jesus. John 12 : 20-33. 
Mark 11 : 12-78; John 12: 20-30.) Memory verses: 
Golden Text; We would see Jesus.—John 12 


Print 23-33. 
32, 33- 


(Read 


> 2t. 


January 27 
4- Christ Silences the Pharisees. 
Memory verses: 37-40. 
Golden Text: What think ye of Christ 1—Matt. 22 : 42. 


Matt. 22 : 34-46. (Read Matt 
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February 3. 
5. Parable of the Ten Virgins. Matt. 25 : 1-13. (Read Matt. 
23: 1-39: Mark 12: 41-44; Matt. 24:1 to25:13.) Memery verses: 10-13. 
Golden Text: Watch therefore; for ye know neither the day nor the 
hour wherein the Son of man cometh.—Matt. 25 : 13. 


February 10 
6. Parable of the Talents. Matt. 25: 14-30. Print 19-30. (May be 
used as a temperance lesson.) (Read Matt. 25 : 14-40.) Memory 


verses : 


Golden Text: So then every one of us shall give account of himself to 
God.—Rom. 14 : 12. 


20, 21. 


February 17. 
Matt. 26 : 17-30. Print 20-30. 
Compare 1 Cor. 11 


(Read Luke 


: 23-26.) Memory 


7. The Lord’s Supper. 
a2: 7-30: John, chaps. 13-16. 
verses > 26-28. 

Golden Text; This do in remembrance of me.—Luke 22: 19. 

February 24. 

8. Jesus in Gethsemane. Matt. 26 : (Read John 17:1 to 
18:1. Compare Luke 22 : 39-46.) 39-41. 

Golden Text: Not my will, but thine, be done.—Luke 22 : 42. 


36-46. 
Memory verses : 


March 3. 
9. Jesus Betrayed. John 18 ; 1-14. Print 1-11. (Compare Matt. 
26 : 47-56; Mark 14 : 43-52; Luke 22 : 47-53.) Memory verses: 8-11. 
Golden Text: The Son of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners.— 
Matt. 26 : 45. 
March 16. 
to. Jesus and Calaphas. Matt. 26: 57-68. (Read John 18 : 12-14, 
1_-23. Compare Mark 14 : 53-65.) Memory verses: €2-64. 
Golden Text: Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.—Matt. 
: 16. 


March 17. 
mu. Jesas and Pilate. Luke 23: 13-26. Print 13-23. (Read Luke 
22: 54 to 23:1; Matt.27: 3-10; John 18; 28 to 19:16; Luke 23: 2-25.) 
Memory verses : 20-24. : 
Golden Text: 1 find no fault in this man.—Luke 23 : 4. 


March 24. 

12. Jesus Crucified and Buried. Luke 23 : 35-53. Print 44-53. 
(Compare Matt. 27 : 31-66; Mark 15: 20-47; John 19 : 16-42.) Memory 
verses : 49, 47. 

Golden Text: Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures.— 
a Cor. 15 : 3. 

March 3r. 
83. Review. (Read Isaiah 52 : 13 to 53 : 12.) 
Golden Text; He is despised and rejected of men.—Isa. 53 : 3. 
SECOND QUARTER. 
April 7. 

1. The Resurrection of Jesus. Luke 24 : 
28 : 1-8; Mark 16: 1-8.) Memory verses: 4-7. 

Golden Text; Now is Christ risen from the dead.—1 Cor. 15 : 20. 


1-12, (Compare Matt. 


April 14. 

John 20 : 11-18. 
Memory verses : 16-18. 
Golden Text: Behold, | am alive for evermore.—Rev. 1-18, 


2. Jesus Appears to Mary. 


(Read John 20: 1-18, 
Compare Mark 16 : 9-11.) 


April ar. 
Luke 24: 13-35. Print 15-27. (Read 
Matt. 28 : 9-15. Compare Mark 16: 12, 13.) Memory verses: 25-27. 


Golden Text; Did not our heart burn within us, while he talked with 
us by the way ?—Luke 24°: 32. 


3. The Walk to Emmaus. 


April 28. 
. Jesus Appears to the Apostles. 
Luke 24 : 36-43.) Memory verses: 19, 20. 
Golden Text: Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have be- 
lieved. —John 20 : 29. + 


John 20 : 19-29. (Compare 


May s. 
John 21: 5 


5. Jesus and Peter. (Read John 20 : 26 to at : 25 


Memory verses: 15-17. 


15-22, 


) 


Golden Text: Lovest thou me ?—John a1 : 17. 
May 12. 
6. The Great Commission. Matt. 28 : 16-20. (Compare Mark 


16: 15-18.) Memory verses : 18-20. 

Golden Text: Lo, 1 am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.—Matt. 28 ; 20, 

May 109. 

7. Jesus Ascends into Heaven. Luke 24 
Print. Acts 1: 1-11. Memory verses: 9-11. 

Gilden Text: While he blessed them, he was parted from them, and 
carried up into heaven.—Luke 24 : 5. 


: 44-53; Acts 1 : 1-11. 


May 26. 
8. The Holy Spirit Given. Acts 2: 
2:41.) Memory verses: 1-4. 
Golden Text: When he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you 
into all truth.—John 16 : 13. 


t-t1, (Read Acts 1: 12 to 


June 2. 


9. Jesus our High Priest in Heaven. 
(Read Heb. 5: 1-10.) Memory verses: 24-26. 


Golden Text: He ever liveth to make intercession.—Heb. 7 : 25. 


Hebrews 9 : 11-24, 24-28, 


June 9. 

10. Jesus Appears to Paul. Acts 22: 6-16. 
26: 9-20.) Memory verses: 6-8. 

Golden Text: 1 was not disobedient unto the heavenly 
Acts 26 : 19. 

June 16. 

ar. Jesus Appears to John. Rev. 1 : 9-20. 

ory verses: 17, 18. 


Golden Text: Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and to day, and for 


ever.—Heb. 13 : 8. 


(Compare Acts g : 1-20; 


vision,— 


(Read Rev. 1.) Mem- 
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July 28. 
Gen. 12 : 1-9. 


4. Ged Calis Abram. 
Memory verses : 1-3. 

Golden Text: 1 will bless thee, and make thy name great; and thou 
shalt be a blessing.—Gen. 12 : 2. 


(Read Gen. 11 : 1 to 12: 9.) 


August 4. 
5- Abram and Lot. Gen. 13 : 1-18. 
13, 14.) Memory verses: 7-9. 


Golden Text : Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them.—Matt. 7 : 12. 


Print 7-18. (Read Gen. chaps, 


August 12. 
6. God’s Promise to Abraham. Gen. 15: 1-28. Print 5-18 
Gen, chaps. 15, 16.) Memory verses: 5-7. 
Golden Text : | am thy shield, and thy exceeding great reward.—Gen. 
msi. 


(Read 


August 18, 


7- Abraham’s Intercession. 


Gen, 18 : 16-33. Print 23-32. (Read 
Gen. 17: 1-8; 18: 1 to 19: 3. ve : 


Also 19 : 12-29.) Memory verses: 23-25. 
Golden Text; The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much.— James 5 : 16, 
August 25. 
8. Abraham and Isaac. Gen. 22 
1 to 22:19.) Memory verses: 6-8. 


Golden Text: By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac. 
—Heb. 11 : 17. 


> I-14. 


Print 1-12, (Read Gen. a1: 


September 1. 
9. Isaac the Peacemaker. Gen. 26 : 12-25. 
23:1 to 24: 67.) Memory verses: 24, 25. 


Golden Text: Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called 
the children of God.—Matt. 5 : 9. 


Print 16-25. (Read Gen. 


September 8. 


10. Jacob at Bethel. Gen. 28 : 
chaps. 27, 28.) Memory verses: 13-15. 


Golden Text; Surely the Lord is in this place.—Gen. 28 : 16. 


10-22. Print 10-19, (Read Gen., 


September rs. 
11. Jacob a Prince with God. 


Gen. 32: 
Gen. 29 : 1-20; 31 : 1-32; 32.) 


Print 24-30. 
Memosy verses: 


1-32. (Read 
24-28. 
Golden Text : Men ought always to pray, and not to faint.—Luke 18 : x. 


September 22. 


12. Temperance Lesson. > 29-35. 


Memory verses : 29-31. 


Golden Text : Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging : and whosoever 
is deceived thereby is not wise.—Prov. 20 : 1, 


Prov. 23 


(Read 1 Cor, 8 : 1-13.) 


September 29. 
13. Review. Read the Scripture Lessons of the quarter. 


Golden Text: The mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to everlasting 
upon them that fear him.—Psa. 10, : 17, 


FOURTH QUARTER 


October 6, 
1. Joseph Sold into Egypt. Gen. 37 : 12-36. 
Gen. 35 : 1-15 ; 37 : 1-36.) emory verses: 26-28. 
Golden Text: The patriarchs, moved with envy, 
Egypt : but God was with him.—Acts 7 : g. 


Print 23-33. (Read 


sold Joseph into 


wetover Ts: 
2. Joseph in Prison. Gen. 39 : 20 to 40: 
(Read Gen. 39 : 1 to 40 : 23.) 
Golden Text; But the Lord was with Joseph, and shewed him mercy, 
—Gen. 39 : 21. 


15. Print 39: 20 to 40 : 8. 


Memory verses: 21-23. 


October 20. 


3. Joseph Exalted. Gen. 41 ; 38-49. (Read Gen., chaps. 41-43.) 


Memory verses: 39-41. 
Golden Text: Them that honour me! will honour.—1 Sam. 2 : 30. 
October 27. 
4. Joseph and his Brethren. Gen. 45 : 1-15. Print 1-11. (Read 


Gen., chaps. 44-47-) 
Golden Text: 
Rom. 12 ; 21. 


Memory verses: 4-7. 
Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.— 


November 3. 
5- Death of Joseph. Gen. 50 : 15-26. 


Memory verses: 18-21. 


Golden Text: So teach us to number our days, that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom.—Psa. go : 12. 


(Read Gen. chaps. 48-50.) 


November ro. 
6. Israel Oppressed in Egypt. Exod. ,. 
Psa. go.) Memory verses: 8, 9, 13, 14. 
Golden Text: God heard their groaning, and God remembered his 
covenant.—Exod. 2: 24. 


1-14. Print 5-14. (Read 


November 17. 
7. The Childhood of Moses. Exod. 
Memory verses: 7-10. 


Golden Text > Train up a child in the way he should go: and when he 
is old, he will not depart from it.—Prov. 22 : 6. 


2: I-10. 


(Read Psa. gr.) 


November 24. 


8. World’s Temperance Lesson. Isa. 5 : 8-30. 
(Read Prov. 8 : 1-36.) Memory verses: 11, 12 


Golden Text : Woe unto them that are migh-y to drink wine.—Isa. 5 : 22. 


Print 11-17, 22, 23. 


December t. 
9. The Call of Moses. Exod. 3: 1-12. 


Memory verses: 9-12. 


(Read Exod. 2: 11 to 4: 17.) 


June "3. Golden Text: Certainly I will be with thee.—Exod. 3 : 12. 
12. A New Heaven and a New Earth. Rev. 21 : 1-7, 22-27. (May 
be used as a temperance lesson.) (Read Rev., chaps. 21, 22.) Memory 


verses : 3, 4, 27- 


Gelden Text: He that overcometh shall inherit ail things; and I will 


be his God, and he shall be my son.—Rev. 21 : 7. 


June 30. 


13. Review. (Read Cor., chap. 15.) 


Golden Text : God hath both raised up the Lord, and will also raise up 


us by his own power.—1 Cor. 6: 14. 


THIRD QUARTER. 
Studies in the Lives of the Patriarchs 


July 7. 

t God the Creator of A 

@:3 Memory verses: 26: 

Golden Text : In the beginning God createa the heaven and the earth 
jen. 1: 2. Dilip 04 

2. Beginning of Sin and Redemption. 


(Read Gen. 2: 4 to 4:15.) Memory verses: 14, 15. 


Golden Text: Where sin abounded, grac: dia much more abound.— 


Rom. 5: 20. 
July 2. 
3- Noah Saved in the Ark. 
6:1ta 9:29.) Memory verses: 20-22. 
Golder Text : Noab found grace in the eyes of the Lord.—Gen. € : 8, 


i Tangs. Gen.1:1to2:3. Print 1: 26 to 
27. 
Gen. 3: 1-15 Print ¢-15. 


Gen. 8: 2-22. Print rs-ez. (Read Gen. 





December 8. 


10. Moses and Pharaoh. Exod. 11 : :- 
3; 7:1to1rz:20.) Memory verses: 4-7. 


Golden Text: The Angel of his presence saved them.—Isa. 63 : 9. 


10. 


(Read Exod. 5:1 to6: 


December 15. 

11. The Passover. Exod. 12 
2-36.) Memory verses: 12-14. 

Gelden Text: Christ our passover is sacrificed for us.—1 Cor. 5: 7. 


: 1-17. Print 3-14. (Read Exod. 12: 


December 22. 
12. The Passage of the Red Sea. Exod. 14 : 13-27. 
fR.ad Exod. 13:17 to 15: 21.) Memory verses: 13-16. 
Golden Text : 1 will sing unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed glori- 
ously.—Exod. 15: 3. 


Or, Christmas Lesson. 


Print 19-27. 


Isa.g:1-7. (Read Matt. 2: 1-23.) Memory 


. Verses: 6,3 


Golden Text: For unto you is bern this day in the city of Davida 
Saviour.— Luke 2 : 11. 
December 29 
13. Review. (Read Psa. 10s.) 
Golden Text : lf God be for us, who can be against us 1—Rom. 8 : 31. 


For the International Committee : 


Rev. Joun Ports, D.D., Chairman, Victoria College, Toronto, Can. 
Rev. A. E. Dunninc, D.D., Secretary, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Books and Writers 


Books for Nature-Lovers 


UMMER is the people's opportunity for the direct 
study of out-door nature. 





From the stars over- 
head to the bee in the wild flowers, everything invites 
observation, arouses curiosity, and stimulates wonder. 
Nature is the only first-hand authority, but most persons 
need a guide to the puzzling mazes of nature-truths. 
Hence popular books on the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms become more and more abundant. 
A few of the new books for nature-lovers are here re- 
viewed. 

Astronomy is one of the sciences which has a right to 
popular presentation. Good books of this kind have 
not been wanting in the past, but astronomical science 
progresses so rapidly that new books are demanded. In 
his work on Stars and Telescopes Professor Todd essays 
to ‘* meet an American demand for a plain unrhetorical 
statement of the astronomy of to-day.’’ It is based on 
Lynn’s Celestial Motions, an English work which has 
passed through nine editions. Mr. Todd's book is not 
only extensively illustrated with photographic and otner 
views of the heavenly bodies, but with numerous por 
traits of distinguished astronomers and of model ob- 
servatories of Europe and America. It is hardly a book 
for the casual reading of the dreamer who delights to 
lose himself in contemplation of the exact vast. It is a 
book of many details beyond the understanding or in- 
terest of the general reader who thinks he ‘like 
** Yet such a reader will find. it full of such 
facts, descriptions, and illustrations as will furnish his 
food for dreaming and thinking and investigating to hi 
heart's content. 

The past few summers have noted the advent of sev- 
eral good books on the study of wild flowers. A worthy 
addition to these popular vacation companions will be 
found in Miss Lounsberry’s Guide to the Wild Flowers, 


oe 


astronomy. 


lies in the sixty-four colored plates, which serve not only 
as illustrations of the text, but as things of beauty in 
themselves. The plants are grouped mainly according 
to their soil habitat. The common English name or 
names and the scientific names of the plants are first 
given. Then follow, so that they may be seen at-a 
glance, the family, color, odor, range, and time of bloom. 
A simple analysis is given, and the description begins 
with the flowers instead of with the root or stem, This 
is aS it should be. The first interest of the nature-ram- 
bler lies not under ground. There is an index by colors, 
and a general index ot English names, another of Latin 
names, and finally an index of technical terms. 

As popularized systematic botany is to be found now 
in abundance on the bookseller’s shelf, Maud Going 
(E. M. Hardinge), in her Field, Forest, and Wayside 
Flowers, sensibly avoids all show of such scientific clas- 
She writes for ‘‘ people who have not time, 
or, perhaps, inclination, to become actual students, who 
have not familiarized themselves with botanic nomen- 


sification. 


clature and technical terms, and who yet love to observe the 
beautiful and the wonders of familiar plant life.’’ Conse- 
quently, the only thing like methodical arrangement in 
her chapters is a following of the order of ‘‘ waxing and 
waning of plant life during an average season in the 
northeastern United States.’’ Nevertheless, the author 


is not ignorant of the scientific groupings which, for the 





* Stars and Telescopes : A Hand-book of Popular Astronomy. Founded 
on the oth Edition of Lynn's Celestial Motions. By David P. Todd, 
12m0, illustrated, pp. xiv, 419. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co, . 

A Guide to the Wild Flowers. By Alice Lounsberry. With sixty-four 
colored and one hundred black-and-white plates and fifty-four diagrams 
by Mrs. Ellis Rowan. With an introduction by Dr. N. L. Britton. 
12mo, xvii, 347. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. §2.50. 

Field, Forest, and Wayside Flowers. With Chapters on Grasses, 
Sedges, and Ferns. Untechnical Studies for Unlearned Lovers of Nature. 
By Mand Going (FE. M. Hardinge). 12mo, illustrated, pp. xvi, 411. 
New York : The Baker & Taylor Company. $1.50. 

Corn Plants: Their Uses and Ways of Life. By Frederick Leroy Sar- 
gent. 12mo, illustrated, pp. x, 106. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
75 cents, 

How to Know the Ferns: A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits 
of our Common Ferns. By Frances Theodora Parsons. Illustrated by 
Marion Satterlee and Alice Josephine Smith. 12mo, pp. xiv, 214. New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. net. 

Evéry-Day Butterflies : A Group of Biographies. By Samuel Hubbaré 
Scudder. With seventy-one illustrations, plain and colored. 8vo, pp. 
vii, 39%. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $2. 

The First Rook of Birds. By Olive Thorne Miller. 
viii, 149. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1. 

The Bee People. By Margaret Warner Morley. 
pp. 177. Chicago: A. C. MeClarg & Co. $1.25. 

The Nature ana Development of Animal Intelligence. By Wesle 
Mills, M.A., M.D., D.V.S., F.RUS.C , Professor of Physiology in Metjill 
University, Montreal, Canada. 12mo0, pp. xii, 907. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. f2. 


12mo, iYustrated, 


samo, illustrated, 
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people's sake, she wisely ignores. Her book shows 
knowledge of the vegetable kingdom both from books 
and from personal observation. . It is the work of a 
genuine nature-lover, and shows also the culture of the 
related branches of knowledge by its historical and 
poetical touches couched in readable and attractive lit- 
erary style. The illustrations are abundant and worthy 
of the subject. 

How a half-dozen supremely useful plants have affected 
the welfare of humanity, and have in turn been affected 
by human influence, it is the real purpose of Mr. Sar- 
gent’s book on Corn Plants to show. The plants dis- 
cussed are wheat, barley, rye, oats, rice, and maize, and 
the exposition is mainly for young people. The plan of 
the book naturally includes many side subjects, and thus 
renders it an interesting book for reading in the class- 
room or in the home. It is not so technical as to be 
unreadable to the uninitiated, nor is it so entirely void 
of technicality as to ignore the claims of botanical 
nomenclature when the use of the scientific term is ad- 
visable. 

‘* All things considered, a hobby that takes us out of 
doors is the best." So says Frances Theodora Parsons 
in her new book, How to Know the Ferns. This book 
is prepared as a companion volume to the author's How 
to’ Know the Wild Flowers, a successful publication of 
six years ago. Ferns have a great fascination for plant- 
lovers, and a lively readable book like this, easy to 
handle, and abundantly illustrated, is worthy of special 
The ferns described are arranged in six groups, 
The nomen- 


note. 
according to the manner of their fruiting. 
<lature is both common and scientific, and the general 
accounts and descriptions are free, popular, and some- 
times poetical. 

To speak of the wild flowers is likely to make one 
think of butterflies. 
«ate markings are beautifully reproduced in the illustra- 


Their gorgeous coloring and deli- 


tions to Samuel Hubbard Scudder's Every-Day Butter- 
flies. These beautiful creatures are a_ never - failing 


resource for the deft pen of this author whose previous 
1a. ---- . P e 


lepidopterists. Of his great work on The Butterflies of 
the Eastern United States and Canada, an English 
authority said that, notwithstanding all that had been 
published, both in English and in German, Mr. Scudder 
might fairly claim to have beaten the record. The 
present book is sub-titled ‘A Group of Biographies,"’ 
and as such it presents the life pictures of between sixty 
and seventy families or species of lepidopterous life. 
Mr. Scudder's work is marked by extraordinary minute- 
ness of observation, exactness, and readable style of 
presentation. 

Scientific method is not the mode of a child's mind. 
No one better understands this than Olive Thorne Mil- 
ler. In the preface to her new volume, The First Book 
0: Birds, she says ; 
science of 


‘* What is needed at first is not the 
ornithology—however diluted—but some 
account of the life and habits, to arouse sympathy and 
interest in the living bird, neither as a target nor as a 
producer of eggs, but as a fellow-creature whose acquaint- 
ance it would be pleasant to make.’’ This is sound 
sense, and the whole book is written consistently with 
it. The style is simple enough for young children, en- 
gaging enough for adults, the matter instructive and 
entertaining for all. The book is an expansion of the 
author's Children’s Talks to schools of pupils ranging 
from carly childhood to adolescent years. It is hand- 
both in black-and-white and_ in 
colors. 

The title of Margaret Warner Morley's book, The Bee 
People, explains the point of view from which the lives 
of bees are described. Human terms are largely used 
in the explanations, which are given almost with the 
vivacity of narrative. As a matter of course, the human, 
or ‘‘ people,’ view of the bee's make-up and life pro- 
cedures cannot be exclusively carried out. The natural- 
ist's technicalities are bound to creep in, and sometimes 
they do presuppose rather more ground knowledge than 
the young readers for whom this book is written can be 
supposed to have. Yet the book mingles entertainment 
with instruction in comparatively simple fashion, so that 
igcan be recommended as a worthy summer companion 
the young folks who are gaining a love for out-door 
tuie by their vacation rambles. 

In his book on The Nature and Development of 
mal Intelligence, Dr. Wesley Mills shows that he is 


pmovice in that kind of intimacy with animals which 


‘a “ 






>o a. ‘ « 
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reveals their mentality. His book is not a psychology, 
although it is a contribution to comparative psychology. 
The materials out of which it.is wrought have been accu- 
mulating for fifteen years. For ten-years he has been in 
close daily association with animals of various orders and 
families, many of which he has himself reared. The 
book is for the most part a systematic record of the pro- 
gression by days of certain animals under investigation. 
There is a prefatory chapter on ‘‘ Animal Intelligence, 
and How to Study It,’’ and also one on ‘‘ Comparative 
The author's study of hibernation and 
allied states is exceedingly interesting, and involves im- 


Psychology.”’ 


portant biological questions. 
makes no pretense to expertness in the ‘‘ ologies’’ will en- 


Many an animal-lover who 


joy reading the bits of life stories from the animals which 
Dr. Mills already knows so intimately. 


“2% 


Catholicism: Roman and Anglican. By A. M. Fairbairn, M.A., 
D.D., LL.D., Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 8vo, 
pp. xxiii, 481. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $2. 


It is impossible for Dr. Fairbairn to write on any sub- 
ject without casting fresh light on it. He is a man of 
such fresh and suggestive quality that his treatment of 
any theme leaves us better fitted for a judgment of it. 
At the same time he has the defects of his qualities, and 
his discussions have an air of logical force and an appear- 
ance of systematic completeness which are not always 
justified. . Nothing could be better than the temper of 
this new volume on Catholicism. He does not seek to 
blacken Catholicism in either of its forms, as he dis- 
cusses them in the opening and principal essays of this 
volume. He is enough a disciple of Frederick Maurice 
to seek for the good which gives vitality to every body of 
beliefs, and to feel that, if any were convicted of being 
mere delusion, this must react on all the rest. It is in 
his specific estimates of the general movement that is 
found what excites dissent. Thus he seems to miss 
what Newman himself has pointed out,——the intimate 
relation of the Oxford movement in England to the Ro- 
mantic mavement in hath that cauntey-ond tha Canti 


nent, And he fails to do justice to that Romantic 
movement in its attitude toward the middle ages. He 
bases his estimate of Newman on the latter's distrust of 
the human reason, which Newman considered a sure 
guide to atheism. He holds that Newman was philo- 
sophically a skeptic, and that this not only obliged him 
to abandon all expectation of reconciling faith and reason, 
but drove him to find a refuge from his own doubts in 
the church which claims infallibility. More attractive 
are the papers «vhich deal with recent English theologians, 
many of whom Dr. Fairbairn must have known in- 
timately, and of whom he speaks with fine appreciation. 


5 4 


Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought. By the late 
Richard Holt Hutton. Selected from The Spectator, and 
edited by his niece, Elizabeth M. Roscoe. 8vo, pp. xi, 415. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. §r1.50. 

The fifty-four short papers in this book are part of the 
author's long battle with scientific unbelief and anti- 
Christian liberalism, in which only James Martineau 
bore a more notable part. The volume may be re- 
garded as supplementary to the three which Mr. Hutton 
himself selected from his papers in the weekly he so 
long edited with such distinguished ability. It differs 
from its predecessors in being less biographical and 
more controversial. Mr. Hutton, like Martineau, began 
his career as a Unitarian minister, but was carried into 
the Church of England by the influence of Frederick 
Maurice, who also had been educated in the Unitarian 
body. He was a man of great earnestness, devoutness 
of feeling, and large acquaintance with the literatures of 
theology and physical science. The ‘ middle articles’’ 
in The Spectator, especially during the controversies ex- 
cited by Tyndall and Huxley, were his work, and were 
the best features of the paper. Mr. Hutton hit out un- 
sparingly at anti-Christian argument, but always with 
the most consjderate charity for those with whom he dif- 
fered. Apart from their intrinsic value as contributions 
to the Christian defense, these papers are excellent as 
models of discussion, combining warmth of feeling with 
the finest courtesy for individuals. The author is never 
commonplace or dry or needlessly abstract, and his 
style is often eloquent, and always forcible. Some of 
the papers reflect that approach to the High Church 
Anglicanism which Mr. Hutton made after Maurice's 
death. 
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Christian Science and Kindred Delusions. By Luther Day 
Harkness. With an Introduction by Professor Henry 
Churchill King, A.M., D.D., of Oberlin University. | t2mo, 
paper, pp. vili, 40. Oberlin, Ohio : Published by the Author. 
25 cents. 


‘« The absurd,’’ says Paulsen, ‘‘has this in common 
with truth, that it cannot be refuted.’’ Mr. Harkness 
recognizes this, but he shows the gross inconsistencies of 
Mrs, Eddy's ‘‘ system’’ of Christian Science, beginning 
with the absurdity of first denying the existence of the 
body, and then spending so much time and energy on 
healing it. He also exposes some of the gross blunders 
in matters of fact, which she has put forward as the 
fruits of her inspiration, and the palpable nonsense of 
her expositions of Scripture. He admits the probability 
that cures have taken place in connection with Christian 
Science, especially of nervous and ‘self-limiting’’ dis- 
eases, but he traces these to the undeniable influence of 
mind—the ‘‘ mortal mind*’ despised by Mrs, Eddy— 
upon the body, and to the ‘‘glimmerings of common 
sense’’ in her therapeutic directions. But these cures 
are no more supernatural, and often no more real, than 
those of the French convulsionaries and their modern 
imitators. Above all, the system denies the personality 
of God and of man, the reality of sin, and every fact on 
which the human mind establishes its foothold in deal- 
ing seriously with the reality of life and duty. 


% 
An Up-to-Date Sunday-School. By E. A. Fox. 16mo, paper, 
pp. 31. Chicago: The Oracle Publishing Company. 25 
cents. 


The value of an alliance between workers in the Sun- 
day-school and their fellow-workers in the secular schools 
is illustrated in a booklet on An Up-to-Date Sunday- 
school, by E. A. Fox, general secretary of the Kentucky 
State Sunday-school Association. The author was for 
some years a public-school principal and superintendent 
of a large Sunday-school, and has drawn upon his own 
experience and the suggestions of many Sunday-school 
workers. He has condensed his ideas into a series of brief 
and clear subject outlines, covering the teachers’ -meeting, 
she Lame Department, normal classes, gradation, the 
library, and other requisites for ‘‘ up-to-date *’ Sunday- 
school work. No mention is made of the ethical or 
spiritual work of the Sunday-school, or its relation to 
the church, except as the pastor's duty is occasionally 
referred to ; and some important topics, such as Bible 
drills, substitute teachers, and the school register, if re- 
ferred to at all, should have had worthier treatment. 
The book would make a useful outline for the normal 
work of a Sunday-school institute. 


% 


The Miracle at Markham. By Charles M. Sheldon. 16mo, 
illustrated, pp. 314. Chicago: The Church Press. 75 cents, 


That sermon-stories have a place in pulpit, press, and 
published book, is well attested by the wide popularity of 
Mr. Sheldon's writings. In The Miracle at Markham, 
his purpose is to show that church union is not only de- 
sirable, but possible, on the basis of a common work, 
especially in towns where churches are too numerous. 
Mr. Sheldon describes closely the church conditions ex- 
isting in his typical town, and he shows how a spirit of 
brotherhood grew and flourished among the churches, to 
the furthering of all manner of Christian work, where 
indifference and jealousies had ruled. It is not neces- 
sary that one sbquld believe in the possibility for every. 
locality of all that Mr. Sheldon here sets forth, in order 
He who reads is likely 
to wish that many of these things might come true, and 
some may see how they can be accomplished in one 
town or another, in greater or less measure. A book 
that can thus quicken has a worthy mission. 


to get the book's best message. 


; 


~ 
English Meditative Lyrics. By Theo. W. Hunt, Ph.D., Litt. D. 
12mo, pp. xiv, 157. New York: Eaton & Mains. &$1. 

Beginning with a summary of the lyric as a form of 
standard verse, Dr. Hunt proceeds to give his reader 
examples of it in its essentially meditative mood as illus- 
trated in the masterpieces of such English poets as Spen- 
ser, Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Byron, Keats, 
Shelley, the Brownings, Matthew Arnold, and Tenny- 
son. The treatise is well written and eminently readable, 
and one can easily conceive it as proving interesting te 
the average reader,—the one who ‘‘ knows what he 
likes *’ (in contradistinction to the specialist,—the one 
who knows why he likes it), not_because it is in the 
least commonplace itself, but.because it is so little tech- 
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nical and ponderous. 
his message intelligibly and intelligently, 


Dre Hunt delivers | literary atmosphere of that remarkable 


period. The new work of this veteran, 


and it is to be hoped that he will eventu- | now more than sixty years old, is a his- 


ally supplement this volume with a 
companion treatise entitled ‘‘ American 
Meditative Lyrics."’ 
b 
The Ship of the Soul, and Other Papers. By 
Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. 16mo, 74%, 


pp. ii, 118. New York : Thomas Whittaker. 
50 cents. 


In 1880, Mr. Brooké went over from 
the Church of England to the Uni- 
tarians, but more recently he expressed 
his dissatisfaction with the Unitarian 
position. The natural interest in his 
present views is but imperfectly gratified 
by this devotional work, but it shows the 
influence of both Anglican and Unitarian 
thought. 
with a love for clearness and common 
sense, would not be attracted by the com- 
paratively mystical tone of these papers. 


An Anglican would object to statements | the preparation of such lists of new publi- | 


which seem to equalize other men with | _.. 
cations, and several of these are not sur- | 


Jesus, and to throw the burden of the 
spiritual life upon the individual will. 
But Mr. Brooke is a thinker and a prose 
poet, and his papers abound in what men 


of all shades of Christian belief must re- | 


gard as good points, 
“2% 


Literary Notes and News 


The basal unity of the 
self-sacrificing spirit 
called Christian, and 
the self-abnegating spirit underlying Jewish 
formalism, is cleverly displayed in a story 
by Zangwill, under the suggestive title 
‘* Transitional,’’ in Harper's Magazine for 
July. 


Zangwill’s 
** Transitional ’’ 


a story whose scene is laid in the island 
of Marken, in the Zuyder Zee, by 
Thomas A. Janvier. Fresh instalments 
are given of Russell Sturgis’s ‘‘ Interior 
Decoration of the City House’’ and Henry 
Cabot Lodge’s history of ‘‘ The Spanish- 
American War,’’ interestingly illustrated. 


% 


A Famous Chu-ch *©2"S ago, the German 
Historian’s Latest Christians were agree- 
Work of Fiction ably surprised by the 
publication of a number of intensely in- 
teresting works of fiction that were evi- 
dently based on a close and accurate 
study of church history. The pseudonym 
‘*George Taylor,’’ which graced the 
title-page, kept the readers in doubt as to 
an author who possessed such an excep- 
tional gift of uniting popular method of 
presentation in the shape of story and fic- 
tion with exact scholarship and detailed 
data, until it was found that these works 
were the production of Professor Haus- 
rath, the famous church historian of the 
University of Heidelberg. The majority 
of these volumes deal with the Reforma- 
tion era,.and this has been the period 
where Hausrath has found the theme of 
his new and latest volume of this kind in 


his recently published Pater Maternus | 
The sub- | 


(Leipsic: Hirzel. About $2). 
ject was suggested by the famous journey 
made by the monk Luther to Rome, to 


An old-fashioned Unitarian, | 


The same magazine also contains | 


torical romance of the highest order, and 
| a classic of its kind, fully deserving of be- 


| ing placed by the side of Klytia and other | 


| similar volumes by the same 
_Hausrath and the late Professer Ebers are 
| two of the few university men in modern 
| Germany who have been able to utilize 
_exact scholarly researches for the pur- 
| poses of fiction. 

oF 


In these days of prolific 
production, when the 
discussions and debates 


Bibliographies 
of Theological 
Discussions 


}on theological and _ religious problems | 


| have assumed international proportions, 
|a well arranged bibliography of what 
|writers and thinkers are doing in this 
| line is virtually a necessity. The Ger- 
mans have been especially successful in 


passed in intrinsic value anywhere. The 
bi-weekly Theologische Literaturszeitung 
of Leipsic, edited by Professors Harnack 
and Schiirer, and published by Hinrichs 
at eighteen marks, is the pioneer in this 


line, having published such lists regularly | 


| 

| for twenty-four years. Yet, quantitatively 
at least, and possibly also in the division 
of the titles into various rubrics, this 


journal is surpassed by the weekly 7Zheo- 


author. 


logisches Literaturblatt, also of Leipsic, | 


and edited by the veteran conservative 


Professor Luthardt, at ten marks per an- | 


num. 


Recently a new bibliography has | 


begun to be published as a supplement to | 


the Zheologische Rundschau, 
monthly journal heaun_a_ little aver a year | 
ago, by Professor Bousset of Géttingen. 


This journal is intended, by a somewhat 
popular presentation of the theological 
| probl€éms and perplexities of the day, to 
| bridge over the chasm that is found be- 
tween the critical scholarship of the day 
and the conservative faith of the masses. 
It is published by Mohr of Leipsic, at the 
exceptionally low price of six marks per 
annum. Ai\ll of these bibliographies are 
practically international, faithfully record- 
(ing, though to a limited extent, the theo- 
logical publications of England, France, 
America, and other countries, including 
even Greece and the Orient, and confining 
themselves, not to books alone, but in- 
cluding also magazine articles, book re- 
and the like. Quite naturally, 
bibliographies occupy a different field 
from that filled by such larger and am- 
bitious annuals as the Jahrbuch, edited by 
Professor Holtzmann. In recent 
this diligence of the Germans has been 
imitated by the scholars of other lands, 
the most conspicuous illustration of this, 
| in English, being probably the extensive 
bibliography now published by The Bib- 
lical World and The American Journal of 
Theology, issued by the press of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
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views, 


years 


Books Received 


| 
| June 19 to June 26 


which the reformer himself ascribes such | 


a potent influence in the formation of the | 


ideas and the ideals that the 
mighty upheaval of religious thought and 
While Ma- 


guided 


life in the sixteenth century. 


ternus is not Luther, yet Hausrath, in the | 


form of a narrative, describes the genesis 
of the centrai ideas that controlled Luther 
and the reformatory work, and does so on 
the basis of a correct and historically re- 
liable fiction of the religious, social, and 


American Baptist Pub. Society, Philadelphia 
Christianity as a World-Power. By Geo. C. 
Lorimer, D.D., LL.D. 10 cents. 

D. Appleton & Co., New York 
Imperial Democracy. By David Starr Jordan. 
$1.50. 

American Tract Society, 657 Market St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


| The Best Methods of Bible Marking. 
| Lawson. 25 cents. 


By J. G. 


The Bible Institute Colportage Association, 
Chicago 
Tales of Adventure from the Old Book. By 
| Rev. Thomas Champness. 15 cents. 


the new. 
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Doubleday & McClure Com-any, New York 


From Sea to Sea. By Rudyard Kipling. In 2 
vols. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., New York 


| Public School Sermons. 
| ler, D.D. $1.25. 


the late Benjamin Jowett, M.A. $2.50. 


Charles H. Kerr & Co., 56 Fifth Ave.,-Chicago 
Packingtown. By A. M. Simons. 5 cents, 
The Macmillan Company, New York 

The Making of Hawaii. By William Fremont 
Blackman. . 

The Book of Job. With Introduction and Notes 
by Edgar C. S. Gibson, D.D. $1.25. 

The Trail of the Goldseekers. By Hamlin Gar- 
land. $1.50. 

John Milton. By William Trent. 75 cents. 

Roman Society in the Last Century of the West- 
ern Empire. By Samuel Dill, M.A. $4 

Fragments of the Books of Kings According to 
the Translation of Aquila. Edited by F. 
Crawford Burkitt, M.A. 75 cents. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, New York 
By Robert P. Wilder, 





| Among India’s Students. 
1.A. 30 cents. 
| ‘Remember Jesus Christ." 
| Speer. 75 cents. 
The Closing Century's Heritage. 


By Robert E. 
By Rev. J. D. 


By H. Montagu But- 


Sermons Biographical and Miscellaneous. By | 
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MIGHTIEST, 
WRITERS ~ 


are those who do the 
actual work in the 
vast correspondence 
of a nation. In this 
work ome ::ttiititr 


Smith Premier 
Typewriter # 42 


is equal to scores of 
pens. The pen has 
gree place to The 

odern Writer, The 
Smith Premier, the 
machine typical of 
progress,the acknowl- 
edged leader in Im- 


THE 








| Dingwell. 50 cents. 
Scripture Worthies. 
| Whitman, D.D. $1 


By the Rev. P. Spencer 
| The ‘Twentieth Century from Another Viewpoint. 





By the Hon. David J. Brewer, LL.D. 40 
cents. 
The Land of Israel. By Robert Laird Stewart, 
j 


D.D. $1.50. 
| The Problem of Haman Suffering. 
C. Harrington. §1. 
Pilkington of Uganda. By Charles F. Harford- ; 
Battersby, M.A., M.D. $1.50. 
The Twentieth Century New Testament. A 
Translation into Modern English. Part 1. 
50 cents net. 


By Vernon 


| 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 
| A Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by James 
Hastings, M.A., D.D. Vol. 2 $6 pervol. | 


james H. West Company, Boston 
| A Boy's Life. By Henry D. Stevens. 75 cents. 
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80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent | 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not | 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are | 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts Jor a posttion ou the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular vate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. Lor Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 





Half rates to Colorado. The Chicago & 
North-Western Railway will sell tickets to 
Denver, Pueblo, Colorado Springs, and Glen- 
wood Springs, Colorado, at one fare for the 
round trip, plus $2.00, June 25 to July 11, 
tickets limited to October 31, 1899. The 
Colorado Special leaves Chicago 10.00 A. M. 
daily, arrives Denver next afternoon, and 
Colorado Springs same evening. Only one 
night en route. All meals in Dining-Cars. 
Chicago 10.30 
P. M. daily, arrives Denver and Colorado 
Springs the second morning. 


The Pacific Express leaves 


No change of 


cars, either train. For particulars, call on 
agents of connecting lines, or H. W. Beyers, 


601 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Half rates to California, via the Chicago 
and North-Western Railway, affording the 
quickest time, 


grandest scenery, 


routes, and perfect service. Chicago to Los 
Angeles and return, $64.50, tickets on sale 
June 25 to July 8, limited to return until Sep- 
tember 4, 1899, account of Annual Meeting, 
National Iilus- 


trated free on application. 


Educational Association. 


pamphlet sent 


|For rates and other information ask your | 


nearest ticket agent, or write H. W. Beyers, 
601 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Three Dollars saved on tickets to all points 
j South, via Seaboard Air Line. 


variable 


provements. :::::% 
@END FOR CATALOGUE, 
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Nothing better in the line of song 
books has ever been published than 


1899 1899 
Gospel Praises 


By Wm. J. Kirkpatrick, Dr. Gilmour, and J. Lincoln 
Hall. Over 250 songs suitable for Sunday-schools, 
Young People’s Societies, and Gospel Meetings. $25.00 
per hundred. 30 cents singly, by mail. All dealers. 
HALL-MACK CO., Publishers 
1020 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


If you want to give the most unique and attractive 
entertainment ever given in your town, send for 


The Story of 
THE PINK ROSE 


_ Charming story, original music, easy to produce. 
Suitable for Sunday evening or mid-week services. 
Just out. Sample copy, postpaid, 15 cents. 


106 Washington Tadliny/foveding, 148 Fifth Ave., 





Street, Chicago. New York. 
SONCS WONDERFULLY ORIGINAL 
SONGS OP THE EAC, R’S LOVE 


Sample 35c, 100 books $25. Ab’gd. Ed., 133 Songs 
with music, is a strong book for Camp meetings, 
ete. Board covers 15e. 100 for $10. Manila 
covers 10c. 100 for $6. Send for sample copy. 
NORTHWESTERN MUSiC 00., 318 Dearborn Stree, Chicago. 


FOR ALL RELIGIOUS SERVICES 


CHURCH HYMNS § Soxcs” 


SONGS 


$25, $30, and $35 per 100, according to binding. 
Samples of either, post free, 25c. 
A 32-page pamphlet of above, loaned to conventions. 
The Gigtuw & Main Co., New York and Chicago. 


] for Churches, Ch 
FILLMORES MUSI 8.8. and every g 
pergese. Books, Sheet Music, Uctavos, Canta- 

, Concert Exercises, Instruments. New issues 
at all times. Prompt service. Catalogue free. 
FILLMORE BROS., Cincinnati, 0., or 40 Bible House, 5. ¥. 
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Nelson’s Teachers’ Bibles 


** The work is excelient.’’ 

For sale by all booksellers, or send for catalog to 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 37 East 18th St., New York. 
Atests wanted for ‘* The Life and Achievements 

of Admiral Dewey ,"’ the world’s greatest naval 


hero. By Murat Halstead. Only $1.50. Outfit free. 
Nationa! Pub. Co., 5and 6 Washington St., Chicago. 
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Outline Harmony of 
the Gospels 


By Prof. M. B. Riddle 


Professor Riddle's ‘‘ Outline Harmony 
of the Gospels"’ has met with wide 
popularity among Bible students. Thou- 
sands of copies have been sold to read- 
ers of The Sunday School Times. 

The price of the Outline has been 
made very low, in order that any Bible 
student or any set of scholars or of teach- 
ers may have this almost indispensable 
aid to the study of the life of Christ. It 
is an eight-page pamphiet, printed on 
fine paper, and will be mailed to any 
address upon receipt of the price : Single 
copy, 10 cents; twenty-five copies, $2.00; 
one hundred copies, $6.00. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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in ordering goods, or in making mguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 

| you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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Ghe Sunday School Gines 


Philadelphia, July 1, 1899 


Eutered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”” 


Subscription Rates 
The Sunday School Times is published weekly 


at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers. ‘These rates include postage : 


Five or more copies to separate 
75 cts. addresses will hereafter be sent at 
a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 
former rate was $1.00. ) 


Less than five copies, and more 
$1 .0O0 than one, will be sent to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

Five or more copies in a package 
60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 
rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$1 ~5©O One copy, one year. 


ee 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 





One copy, one year, to minis- 
$1 00 ters, missionaries, and theological 
students.  Y 

. One free copy additional 
Free Copies will be allowed for every 


ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rfte. 
% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 
Additions may be made at any time 


Additions to a club—such additional subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 


nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share | 


of the yearly club rates in force at the time the addition 
is made. te? 

The papers for a club of five or more 
A Club at oabestl vers may be ordered sent 
Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly in a package to one address, at 
60 cents each, Shen so desired. 

Papers sent in a package at the 60 
How Papers cent rate do not bear the names of 

are the oubecsvasrs in ba club. The 

package is addressed to one person 
Addressed Phi," ' 

Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge. 

package-club subscriber who has paid the old 50 cent 
rate for the current subscription can have a copy trans- 
ferred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year's subscription has over six months to 
run. When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
to change is 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscrip- 
tion. ‘Those who have paid the 60 cent rate can have 
the change made at any time for 15 cents to the end of 






yn 4 
may be divided ints smatier packages 
a Package of five or more copies each, if desired. 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time faid for, untless by special request. 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 


Sree, upon application. 
b 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Punday School Times will be sent to any of the 
Countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
4.Wo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to ope ac dress, whichever may be preferred by 
e Subscribers. 
or Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers, 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P, O. Box 1550. 


AMERICAN FIRE 
Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 

308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


+ 








CASH CAPITAL........... Casals .siss$§00,000.00 
wet — netneuranes and all 
_ Frenne 1,705,004.2 
Surplus over all Liabilities,.............. Jos.93s.45 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1899. 
$2,710,727.67. 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 

WM. B. KELLY, Gend. Age. 
DIRECTORS : 
feral H. Montgomery, os. E, Gillingham, 
sharles S. Whelen, 

Pemberton S. Hutchinson, Edward F. Beale, 
Alexander Biddle, Sew S. Gerhard, 
Edward Lowber Welsh. 
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“Good as’’ PEARLINE, 





thick enough to stand alone. 


} 
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“Soap Paste” made with 
PEARLINE, and with two of the 
leading powders which are claimed to be “Same as” or 


Above are samples of “Soft Soap” 
Result: - 


The bottle to the right contains a solid mass of pure, 
white “Soap Paste” or “ Soft Soap,” made with PEARLINE— 


The bottle in the middle is one of ‘‘Same as” and 
contents is one-quarter poor, 
(three-quarters) discolored water. 

The bottle to the left is a poorer ‘‘Same as,” and 
contains simply discolored water, with a sediment (not soapy) 
at bottom. The middle and left-hand bottles are fair samples 
of the many powders offered in place of PEARLINE. Try the 
experiment yourself—directions on back of each package. 

Some powders are worthless, some inefficient, others 
dangerous. Pearline is the standard. The Millions of 
Packages of PEARLINE used each year proves 


Pearline Best by Test 


The difference in price between Pearline and the most 
ote worthless Soap Powders is nominal. A year’s supply 
* would not equal the value of one ordinary garment ruined, 


mushy soap—balance 


Vol. 41, No. 26 


Work ano Workers 


Convention Calendar 


Wisconsin, at Sparta . . + « «June 27-29 

Colorado, at Boulder ery 

Kentucky Summer School of Method, 

at Lexington . June 27 fo July 7 

New Jersey Summer School of Pri- 

mary Methods, at Asbury Park . : July 3-8 

Pennsylvania Primary Summer 

School, at Eagles Mere, July 25 to August £ 

Maine Summer School, at Old 

Orchard Beach . . July 30 to August 4 

Maine Summer School, at Northport, Aug. 5-14 

Iilinois Summer School, at Chicago, Aug. 15-25 

Missouri, at Kansas City . August 22-24 
August 29-31 

. . October 10-12 


Kentucky, at Louisville 
Pennsylvania, at Reading . 
Maine, at Portland . . October 24-26 
Maryland, at Baltimore October —— 
Rhode Island, at Providence . . October to, 11 
Oklahoma Territory, at Shawnee, October —— 
New Hampshire, at Keene . November 5-; 
District of Columbia, at Washington, Nov. 13-15 
Massachusetts, at Tremont Temple, 

Boston. ...... .. . November 14-16 
Michigan, at Battle Creek . November 14-16 
Southern California, at Riverside .. . Noy. 16-18 
Utah, at Salt Lake City . . December 1-3 


British America 
Newfoundland, at St. John’s . September 11, 12 
Prince Edward Island, at Summer, 

ee ee ee ee . October 3, 4 
Nova Scotia, at Springhill October 10-12 
New Brunswick, at St. Stephen. October 17-19 
Ontario, at Galt ..... .. . October 24-26 

Great Britain 
Scotland, National, at Stirling. . . October 5-7 
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After Seventy-Five Years 


By F. G. Ensign, 


Superintendent Northwestern District of the 
American Sunday-School Union 


HE American Sunday-school Union 
was organized seventy-five years ago 
in the city of Philadelphia to plant Sun- 











Educational 





Do NOT 


STAMMER 


Endorsed by Archbishop Patrick J. Ryan, Cathedral ; 
also by Rev. IT. M. McNamara, St. Joseph’s College, 
Philadelphia. 

Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers of 
The Sunday School Times. 

Send for new illustrated book to The Philadelphia In- 
} Stitute, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. Established 
1884. Edwin S. Johnston, Founder and Principal. 


~ WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Natick, Mass. Near Wellesley and Boston. Certificate 
admits to seven leading colleges. Advanced work. 
Preparation for Kindergarten Normal Classes. Golf 
tennis, basket ball. Illustrated catalog. 

Miss CON ANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 








_ Ruove Istanp, Providence. 
Friends School for Both Sexes 
Founded in 1784. _ Excellent home. Students from 
eighteen states. All denominations. ‘Thorough work 
in English, science, classics, musie, and art. 
Address, ‘AuGusTINE Jonzs, LL.B. 


RADFORD ACADEMY 


ounded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also 
| Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 20, 1899. 
Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 








a 


i113 ; Prepares boys for 

w illiston Seminary i” aateah oe 

| scientific school. Library. Physical, chemical, biologi- 

cal laboratories; gymnasium, etc. New athletic field 
with \ mile track. Opens September, 1899. 

Josern H. Sawver, M.A., Prin., Easthampton, Mass. 





Centenary Collegiate Institute 
Co-educational. Hackettstown, N. J. 

Prepares for the best colleges. Music, art, elocution, 

and commercial branches. Best location, buildin s, 

















of toilet 
requisites is 


For the Teeth 


PRICE, 26 CENTS. 
AT DRUGGISTS. 





Sample vial of Rubifoam mailed 
free on receipt of postage, 2 cents. 


Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 























HIGH GRADE INVESTME 


State, county, and city indebtedness. 
small amounts paying 6 per cent to 8 per cent interest. 
Inquiry solicited. First class references. 





| facilities, and courses. Expenses moderate. Catalog 
free. Rev. W. P. Ferguson, Ph.D., D.D., Pres. 

| CUSHING ACADEMY Asbburnbam, Mass. An 
endowed school for both 
sexes. Located among the hills of Northern Mass. Cer- | 
tificate admits to best colleges. New buildings, large | 
mnasium. Modern laboratories. Excellent advantages | 


im music. $200a year. H.S. Cowell, A. M., Prin. 


Colleges, Female Seminaries, Acade- 
mies and Professional Schools de- 
scribed for $2. American College and 


Public Schools Directory, St. Louis, Mo. 
(22d annual volume). 





The Peekskill Military Academy.{ot? | 
Prepares for Colleges and Gov't Schools. Thorough 


business course. Open ear. Fall term, t. 20. 
Col. L. H.Cereman, rat .D., Prin., Peekskill, N.Y. 











W. H. Emerson, 31 Equitable Bidg., Boston | 





Charch Furnishings 





| THE GREAT — LIG HT 
PFA -& Pearl St., New York, 





our price. 


CHURCH BELLS .cr'#5ts 


q on 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 








Jn ordering goods, or in making inguiry con- 
anything advertised in this paper, you 
ge the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
tn The Sunday Schocil Times. 








day-schools ‘‘ wherever there is a destitute 
population.’’ From May 24, 1824, to 


#F | May 24, 1899, it has been the pioneer 


Sunday-school missionary society of Amer- 
ica, and now its records show more than 
one hundred thousand Sunday - schools 
| organized, and about 4,500,000 persons 
| brought into them for Bible instruction. 
The seventy-fifth, or diamond, anniver- 
sary of this great undenominational work 
was fittingly observed this year in the Acad- 
emy of Music at Philadelphia. Three ses- 
sions were held in the Academy, and union 
services in ten of the leading churches. 
Among the long list of prominent work- 
ers and speakers who addressed the meet- 
ings was Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis of 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, who, it may 
not be generally known, began his public 
career as a missionary of the Union in the 
Republican Valley in Nebraska. 
It was the* most notable anniversary 





ever held by this or any other Sunday- 
school society. The meetings were very 
large, and composed of représentative 
people from Philadelphia and vicinity, 


=|and many from other states and cities. 


NTS | The words of endorsement and commen- 
Large and | 


dation from all the speakers were remark- 
| able for their strength and heartiness, and 
it was most conclusively shown that the 
| need and imperative demand for this old, 
| efficient, and undenominational society is 
far greater now than it was in 1824. 
Methodists, Baptists, Episcopalians, 
| Friends, Lutherans, Presbyterians, Con- 
| gregationalists, and United Presbyterians, 
| —ministers and laymen,—united in urg- 
| ing this. The music, under the direction 
of Professor H. H. McGranahan, with six 
hundred voices of the Choral Union, was 
reniered with perfection. _ From first to 
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July 1, 1899 


last, there was not a mishap or a break or 

a failure in the entire series of meetings. 

This was due to the heartiness of those | 
who were to speak, believing, as they do, 
in the society and its work, and to the. 
skill exercised by Mr. Clarkson Clothier, 
the chairman of the committee, his as-_ 
sistant, Mr. E. B. Stevenson, and to the 

committee of arrangements. 

The American Sunday- school Union 
thus closes, with honor and with the con- 
fidence of the leaders of the Lora’s hosts | 
of all denominations, the first three-quar- | 
ters of a century of union effort for the. 
children in the neg}ected corners of our | 
land. It enters upon the fourth quarter | 
of its century with a larger force of mis- 
sionaries than ever bore its commission in 
any previous year, and with a steadily in- 
creasing income. 

From its inception, 


. . } 
this society has 



















the forty-third convention. The Baraca 
idea and other ‘‘ideas’’ are strongly pre- 
sented in the report. Normal work, the 
Home Department, primary methods, 
child study, missionary effort, and various 


/other departments of work, together with 


valuable county reports, a list of delegates, 
and constitutions of the state, county, and 
town associations, are a few of the other 
things included in this report of one of 
the oldest state organizations connected 
with the international work. Timothy 
Hough of Syracuse will send this report 
on receipt of twenty-five cents. «* Lights 
Along the Shore’’ is the title of a record 
of the proceedings of the Thirty-third 
Provincial Sunday-school Convention of 





| Ontario, held in Peterboro, October 25-27, 


1898. A hundred and thirty-two pages 


| comprise this pamphlet, and addresses by 
|such men as Alfred Day, Marion Law- 


been true to the principles of its organiza- /rance, Professor H. M. Hamill, and the 
tion, and has labored honestly and suc- |Hon. G. W. Ross, are given in full 
cessfully and faithfully to build up Christ's | Almost all phases of the Sunday-school 


cause in the waste places of the nation. 


| work were considered. 


A list of the con- 


It does just what it professes to dp, so that | ventions and of delegates to this conven- 
the peop'e for whom it labors know that tion are included in this report, which will 


its professions and promises are all car- 
ried out exactly as they are made. 


be sent for fifteen cents on application to 


It is | Miss Jessie A. Munro, corresponding sec- 


true to the Union principle, and yet builds | retary, 25 Manning Arcade, Toronto. 


only to enrich the churches. It never | 
seeks to pull down others in order to 
build up its own work. 
Chicago. 
22% 


A Call for Information 


HE following letter has been received 
from the Department of Social 
Economy of the United States Commis- 

sion to the Paris Exposition of 1goo : 

JUNE 22, 1899. 
To THE EDITOR: 

My Dear Sir.—The United States 
Commission is now preparing plans fur an ex- 
hibit of social economy at the Paris Exposition 


“ 


When a denomination 


Standard deems it 


of Excelience 
formulate a standard for 


the Sunday-school to attain to, it is an 
indication that that denomination is alive 


to the importance of good religious in- 


struction. 
the General Assembly of the Cumberland 

Presbyterian Church has adopted a stan- | 
dard vf excetience, comprencenucsu. i. a, From. Sontributors zm ——— } 


It is therefore significant that 


following ten points : 





of 1900. | 

This exhibit will present a comprehensive pic- | 
ture of our national life, showing characteristic 
features of the country itself, the people, and the | 
typical industrial and social institi t ons. 

A particularly noteworthy feature of this ex- | 
hibit will be graphic presentations of institutions 
and movements for the betterment of industrial | 
and social conditions and religious movements 
(p. 12). 

It will be a favor that we shall highly value, | 
and will greatly aid us in our work, if you will 
call the attention of your readers to the above 
phases of the work of the Department of Social 
Economy, with the request that they send us | 


names and addresses of any clergy who are do- | 
ing institutional church work, particularly in the | 


country districts. 
Assuring you of our appreciation for any co- 
operation on your part, we beg to remain, 
Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) JOSIAH STRONG, 
WM. H. TOLMAN, 
Special Agents Dep't Social Economy. 
Address reply to League for Social Sex- 
vice, Special Agent, Department Social 
Economy, 105 East Twenty-second Street, 
New York City. 


“2% 


Several state Sunday- 
school associations 
publish extended re- 
ports of their conventions in pamphlet 
form. One of the largest of these reports 
is that of the New York convention. The 
vast amount of information given in the 


New York and 
Ontario Sunday- 
school Reports 


hundred and seventy-two pages makes a 
valuable handbook. 
are lists of names and places of conven- 
tions from 1856 to 1898, of officers for 
the state and each of the eight districts, 
and of county secretaries of the ‘98 con- 
vention at Utica. Following are a hun- 


Among the features 


dred and thirty pages of proceedings of 


~ 


| 


1. All-the-year-round school. 

2. ‘I'pe Bible only in the class. 

3 Regular teachers’ -meeting. 

4. Loyal Sunday-school Army. 

5. Regular system of gradation. 

6. Regular normal class. 

7. Quarterly written examinations. 
8. Home Department. 

9. 
oO. 


Regular assembly offerings. 
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Wool Soap is safe 
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because it is pure, 


clean, white, and 
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made for skin-use. 


, Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 
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fruits, jellies, pickles or catsup are 
_ easily, more quickly, more 
sealed with Refined 

Paraffine Wax than by any other 
method. Dozens of other uses will be 


wane Refined 


Paraffine Wax 


tm every household. It is clean, 
tasteless and odoriess—air, water 
and acid proof. Get a pound cake of 
it with a list of its many uses 
r druggist or grocer. 
Made 


STANDARD OIL 08, 


Preserves | 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


| 


essential to | 


International Bible Reading Association. | 










Bottled 
Fun 


Cut the string and let it run; 
Nothing like it under the sun. 


There's delight in the flavor, there's health in the purity of 
HIRES Rootbeer. The great temperance drink. When the * 
day is hot there is no drink so satisfying; when the vitality is ' 
low no drink is so beneficial; when you are over heated no 
drink is so cooling as ; 


HIRES Rootbeer 


A temperance drink for everybody. 
Make it yourself at home. A package of Extract makes five gallons. 


Rootbeer, Carbonated ready 
and case, Write to 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, Philadelphia, 
| ask how a boy can make from 4o cents to $4.50 per day. 


Hires 
or drinking. Sold everywhere by the bottle 
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THE BEST LINE 
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CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 
ST. PAUL and 
MINNEAPOLIS 


< 
The Short Line 

between 
CHICAGO 


and OMAHA 
and SIOUX CITY 


+4 
A Good Line 


between 


CHICAGO and 
KANSAS CITY 


Everything First-Class 


For information address or apply to near- 
est representative. Offices in all the prin- 
cipal cities in the United States. 















A. C. BIRD, Gen. Traffic Mgr. 
GEO. H. HEAFFORD, G. P. and T. Agt. 
Chicago, Hi. 
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President, Miss Clara Barton, endorses 
Sanitas Nut Foods. Here 8S her letter 
to the manufacturers : 





Although not accustomed to subscrib- one 
ing my name to any manufactured prod- a 
% uct, I gladly do so in this instance. Joh 
: Your nut products are choice, appetizing, ty 


wholesome foods, very pleasant to the pal- 
ate, and exceedingly rich in nutritive and y 
sustaining properties. —CLARA Barton. FS 








TRY sa 
THEM 
FREE 7 ea 











COPYRIGHT. 


** UNEASY RESTS THE HEAD The cracker jar has been supplanted by the Yneeda Jinjer 
Wayfer box. The box that keeps its contents as fresh as the day they 
came from the oven. When your appetite craves a fresh, sweet, delicate 


morsel try a Uneeda Jinjer Wayfer. Keep the box where you 
SAPOLIO can try them often. Where i ares = get them as often as they like. 


Uneeda | 
2, Jinjer Wayfer hacen meters 


3 B , : ; is the sweet sister of uneeda Biseult. Ask your grocer for them. . L INENE es pe ge 
: & B. Made only by NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 3 - an 


Proprietors of the registered trade mark—** Uneeda.”’ 
7" 


Send us the name of a grocer who does 
not sell Sanitas Nut Foods, and 26 cents 
to pay postage only, and we will send 
you eight samples of these dainty nut 
foods free. 


Sanitas Nut Food Co., j 


that wears a crown,”’ unless it’s polished with 


tis a solid cake of Scouring Soap. Try it in your next 
use-cleaning. 

Even a king can secure cheap comfort and easy re 
lief from the cares of house-cleaning by the investment 
of a few cents in a cake of Sapolio, With it wonders 
can be accomplished in cleaning and scouring, for which 

urposes it has no equal. ‘ Dirt defies the King,” but 
ft abdic ites wherever Sapolio makes its appearance, an 
quickly, too. Try a cake. No. 35. 


No. 88 Washington Street, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

















bathing-suits NBEO | , 
Determined to do even a larger WALTHAM WATCHES 


: mail-order business in Bathing-Suits. 
Doing it in a way to pay you to send . ; 
here. The best and. most reliable timekeepers 
A special value, $3.50—all sizes for . : 3 
ladies and misses. Making, according | made in this country or 1n any other. 
‘ io the very latest ideas of fashioning— | ® 
- Black Mohair or all-wool navy blue | ree ery vowed r trivervowre Ft BC, UN TUSITAe COOK Of tte~ “F 
Flannel—rolling revers down front to) leresting information about watches, will be sent upon request. 
waist—revers and collar trimmed with 


four rows white braid—shield has three) Amer ican Waltham Watch Co., Waltham, Mass. Do Not Wil 
groups of four rows of white braiding. . 0 ot ilt 


i i i ee Take Tt ae 4 A ciated by thos ho val comfort, cor veni- 
Braid also on skirt. ppreciated by those who value comfort, 


. ; ; | | ence, and economy. Made of fine cloth, finisi.ed in 
Correct style, these are—sold by a 
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The shoe-saver and shoe-shiner 


Raven Gloss } 









When soiled, discard. ‘he turn-down collars cen 


pure starch, and exactly resemble stylish linen goods. ; 
Dry Goods store that makes choice H P No Laundry Work { 
goods a feature, at small-profit prices ealth 











































































be reversed and worn twice, if necessery. Ten col- 
that save people money reds colise’ cr pair of cathe tare cols is eae, 
. < L » ir 0 us tor cents s iS. 
: , For nearly a quarter of a century the Shoes Give size and style. “ 
; * Ladies’ and Misses’ Bathing-Suits, $2.00 to standard ladies’ shoe dressing. It is § Reversible Collar Co., Dept. W, Boston, Mass. 
$6.00. it just right for men’s kid shoes, too. H For Men ANT sam 
Send bust measurement when ordering. t “Accept ro inferior substitutes. 4 ) Nam Sy = | or iw te 
Girls’ Bathing-Suits, 4 to 16 years, $1.75 to The principal fea-¢ wa oh ad 
$3.50 The Raven Gloss Mfg. Co. : : : ] 
3-50. ; ; No. 71 Barclay Street ture of this shoe is comfort, and style is ¢ 
Men’s 2-piece all-wool jersey Bathing-Suits, eat York City. not neglected, Ask your dealer for ‘ EE OR SPEER OE PRBS EMITS 4 Oe: 
$2.50. ata Anat Bice them, or send to factory for a pair. 4 In ordering goods, or in making inguiey con- 
BOGGS & BUHL SS —~ > enn Price, $4.00. cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
— for 3 A { RALSTON HEALTH SHOE MAKERS, oat yt oe msde on as rad . ~ se 
cents (in stamps), wser, by stating that you saw the advertisémen a 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. i aan Pee a Fae ae ee | ) | ta The Sunday School Times. 
_——-—-- -—-—— - _ — —- -—— — een a — — —— pe 
; _._ SEND TO P SOSCSSESCCGESE CESS SCSESCCECSCS rij 
H. O'Neill & Co., New York, lo 
for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. : * e ? \ ‘6 
— - \ 
ee 
As Compared with Meat _ ‘ : 
tei ce Let your copy of The Sunday School Times go where you go. If you have subscribed at the 75 cent , 
eo St valuable items in one's letary : . . =, ‘ . i : + 
is geod, rich cream. The remark is frequently rate, or at a higher rate, the address of your paper may be changed as often as you like without charge. 
made that “cream is too expensive to use : If you have subscribed in a package club, here are the terms of the change to the individual ,address plan : te 
freely."" Such people think they must have ’ ™ 
meat every day at ten cents and twenty-five cents * A package-club subscriber who has paid the old pe Conk cate Cor Che guare o! 
per pound, and do not realise that five cents’ rent subscription can have a copy transferred from a package to a separate ad- 
worth of pure cream for breakfast will do more dress for 25 cents when the year’s subscription has over six months to run. Ic 
to put on flesh than twenty-five or thirty cents’ When it has six months or less to run, the cost to change is 1§ cents to the end b 
worth of meat. of the year’s subscription. Those who have paid the 60 cent rate can have the “ 
An ideal portion of breakfast is that obtained change made at any time for 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscription.”’ ’ 
from, say, four teaspoons of Grape-Nuts and a . F ‘ . 
little pure, thick cream. For instance, if you are a subscriber at the 60 cent rate, you can hand 1§ cents to your club organizer, a 
a by the nig gs Co. owamd-ore Mich. and have your copy of The Sunday School Times sent to your individual address until the end of the year’s C 
is is one of the most delicious dishes imag- | aieieal . ‘ . . 
eription. After this ; , you ¢ 7 ; g , 4 y 
lsaiin, Guid te served without cooking or trouble : sub ip on After this payment, you can have the address changed as often as you like without further charge. S} 
of any kind, and cannot be equaled in point of rhis slight outlay on your part will save the club former the trouble of seeing that you get your paper 
food value for the human body. : every week, and will secure its delivery on time when you are obliged to be absent from the school. 
The Grape-Nuts, consisting largely of grape- These advantages are well worth the difference in cost. ; 
sugar, have passed through processes similar to : 
= the first act of digestion, and are therefore most . 
Y W. Co W 
4 easily digested, and in combination with cream John D. attles « ve 1031 alnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ~ 
Fi “they render the cream itself easy of digestion. ; = d 
Grocers sell Grape-N uts. 3332353333 
- SE areas t 














The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not havi commercial credit inadverten inserted, 
y, publishers wiil tefund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. oe see ‘ m ay we 
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